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Now—a set of books for children with ‘jee COMPLETE 
complete stories by the greatest writers © in t6 Volumes 


of children’s literature and illustrated | VOUKETWO 
by outstanding artists of our time Cae vonmes 
Ee sas 


TH ; VOLUME FIVE 
Ji ¢ 9 “3 BEST LOVED POEMS ee 
h f me =: VOLUME SIX ceptic 
ild 4{a@ 46=60S ss STORIES OF TODAY 
VOLUME SEVEN belov 
our FAVORITE MYSTERY STO /ES 


VOLUME EIGHT 
AMERICA’S GREAT LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN a 

FROM MANY LANDS 

VOLUME TEN 

SCHOOL AND SPORT 

VOLUME ELEVEN 

ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 

VOLUME TWELVE 

STORIES OF LONG AGO 

VOLUME THIRTEEN 

ROADS TO ADVENTURE 

VOLUME FOURTEEN 

FAVORITE ANIMAL STO: ES 

VOLUME FIFTEEN 

LEADERS AND HEROES 

VOLUME SIXTEEN 

SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 


Vv 16 outstanding volumes 

Vv 6,000 pages of storics and 
pictures that children love 

@¥ 2,000 drawings and paint 
ings by famous illustrators 

¥ 500 authors and artists 

V 


28 Newbery and 17 Calde- 
cott Award winners 
V¥ Conveniently indexed ac 
i : cording to authors, illustrators, 
Library Edition i 5 subject matter, and story titles 
in Blue Buckram ; ; Vv Interesting biographical 
Available to schools i Ms sketches of all the authors, 
and libraries only, at : illustrators, and contributing 
a substantial discount. editors 
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No school or library is complete without these sets! 


New—20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ 10,000,000 words @ 3200 important con- is rc 
tributors (including 15 Meet your Wisconsin 


© 10,000 pages Nobel prize winners) st io om C me m™|m| mA 7 Representative 
j - an dant ‘| ; AMES E. 
@ 50,000 subjects © 9O-pege weld ott : , bank J : 3 E oo 
Se 3 bess eo Dey . ° 


@ 15,000 illustrations in color 
© Hundreds of full color © Thousands of cross 1007 Emilie Street 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


illustrations references . 
oa ee ~s (Former teacher Green Bay 
0 beautiful, informa- © Complete bibliog- and Staff psychologist, 
tive end papers raphies Southern Wisconsin Colony # 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, Chairman, Editorial Boord iE and Training School, 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE, Editor-in-Chief ‘ "ta ir Rises Union Grove) 


including numerous exclusive features which Library Buckram Edition 


make this remarkable set so much more read- Available to schools and libraries only, 
able and exciting to use! ata substantial discount. 


Send for the complete sets in the library buckram editions for free examination without charge or obligation. Just write to: 


School and Library Division & & E a C ze Re i gE = 4 & j ® C A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck xd Co. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director f @ 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illi. »'s 





VV’ Chech Your Tuterest 


Attend a Wisconsin State College Summer Session 


/ Hu-dreds of courses will be offered this summer on the ten State College campuses. Educational opportunity is 


as nec. you as the nearest campus with modern dormitories, campus training schools, well-trained faculties, and ex- 
ception. ‘ly strong visiting lecturers awaiting your arrival. Some of the interesting parts of the 1955 program are listed 


below. check the ones which interest you. Write for a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin to the college of your choice. 


/ i / / Visiting Lecturers and Concerts 
f 


| whor'-s 
y/ Worxshops and Conferences Humorist George Groman 


Foocis Magician Paul Fleming 

Nutrifion Folk Singer Will Holt 

Coaching Violinist Arthur Polson 
Home Economics Story Teller James Titus 


Chamber Music Tenor Albert Da Costa 
DE Mental Health Dancer Marta Beckett 
American Civilization Sopranos Alice Riley and Eleanore Warner 
Economic Education Pianists Levin and McGraw 


inte Reading Improvement Lecturers Ferdinand and Delia Kuhn 












Industrial Arts / Senator Alexander Wiley 
idee Millinery and Clothing 


~ Administration and Supervision 


- Elementary Science Teaching 
itles 


Current World Affairs 

ing Use of Audio—Visual Aids 
Handicapped and Gifted Children 
Elementary Education 


"4 Art Workshop. At The Clearing on the northern tip of the Door 
county peninsula 25 students will study drawing, painting, 
metal work, and enameling August 1 to September 3. Students 
live in dormitories on the ‘‘campus.'’ Write to Adolph Suppan, 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee for descriptive literature. 


; (/ Conservation Workshop. In the heart of Wisconsin's forest 
‘Field Trips region 42 students will study conservation from June 20 to 


New England States July 23 at Eagle River. There are dormitories and a dining 


hall on the ‘‘campus.”’ Write to F. J. Schmeeckle, Wisconsin 


European Art Tour 
i eed: Genre . State College, Stevens Point for descriptive literature. 
Central and South America 


Northeastern U.S. and Southern Canada / Clases Begin 


ee 


Re Ce na ees 
(/ Write to the Registrar Milwaukee ---------_ June 
Oikkeilisces 5538 
Wi SCONSIN at the State College ae 


Z ee ae 
of Your Choice, Today. See itaite 


S T A T E Stevens Point __---___ June 


co ee eee 


C oO LLE G ES Ce Soar ee 


Whee. 
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CAN’T YOU FEEL 
THE TUG OF A 


a 


Water Wonderland 
\~ Vacation in 


At, Michigan 


Breeze-swept 
beaches of sun- 
warmed sand. 


. 
& 
S Historic landmarks 
« and thrilling scenes 


There’s something very special about a 
Michigan vacation. Some say it’s the 11,037 
fresh blue-water lakes that mean unexcelled 
swimming and sunning. Others can’t resist 
the choice fishing you find along 36,350 
miles of tree-shaded streams. Then there’s 
riding or hiking along scenic trails. Famous 
historic sites to visit. Exciting night life and 
gay dancing, too. And if you need extra 
teaching credits, you may 

combine study with pleasure 

at any of Michigan’s fully ac- 

credited schools. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Send me Michigan's freecolor booklet. Also 
include guidebook of regional tourist asso-. 
ciation checked. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & ZONE STATE 

1. [7] UPPER PENINSULA 3. (EAST MICHIGAN 45 

‘LJ DeveLopmenT BUREAU ~ 1 TOURIST ASSOCIATION 

2. [7] WEST MICHIGAN 4, (7) SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN 

-(] tourist association 4 (_] Tourist ASSOCIATION 
PLEASE DRIVE SAFELY 
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Banking Credits 
Plymouth, Wis. 


As a member of the Advanced 
Training Committee of the Ply- 
mouth Teachers Association, I 
have been delegated to inquire 
about any information the WEA 
might have about a system of 
banking credits for summer 
school requirements. 

We are attempting to set up 
standards for summer school re- 
quirements to recommend to our 
board of education; we should 
like to include the banking of 
credits feature. 

We’d also appreciate any infor- 
mation you might be able to sup- 
ply as to the practice of allowing 
credit for travel.or experience in 
industry. Thank you. 


GEORGELYNN SCHMIDLER 


Some school boards may pro- 
vide for an accumulation of cred- 
its which may be used to meet re- 
quirements later, but as far as we 
know no school board has written 
it into the salary schedule. In the 
1954-55 schedules, 76 school sys- 
tems of the 132 studied by the 
WEA Research Department re- 
quired additional training at reg- 
ular intervals to stay on the 
schedule. Of the 76 systems, 31 
allowed substitution of work ex- 
perience or travel for required 
summer school attendance. Most 
of them restricted such substitu- 
tion, however, to one time only. 


Retired Teacher Inquires 
Mellen, Wis. 


I am wondering if the WEA 
takes any active part in support- 
ing legislation favoring retired 
teachers, especially those coming 
under the substitute teacher’s 
roster.... 


As one of these retired t:ach- 
ers ...I1 am very interest: 1 in 
Substitute Amendment No. }. A, 
to Bill No. 65, A., now prese :ted, 
I hope that it is within your } roy- 
ince to aid in some way the fur- 
therance of this proposed leg ‘sla- 
tion, and likewise the Cons:‘itu- 
tional Amendment recer tly 
passed by the Senate. We need 
the assistance of your orga iza- 
tion and your individual aid. ... 


CARL L. JOHNSON 


The WEA was pleased to sup- 
port 65, A. with its amendments, 
which liberalizes the law pcssed 
two years ago for the benejit of 
retired teachers and to support 
the proposed constitutional 
amendment which gives the leg- 
islature the power to increase re- 
tirement pay for teachers. For 
years you and other teachers wer 
loyal members of the WEA ani 
you may be assured that the asso- 
ciation will remain loyal to re- 
tired teachers. 


Sending Delegates 
Beloit, Wis. 


Our local association is inter- 
ested in perhaps sending a dele- 
gate or delegates to the NEA con- 
vention this summer in Chicago. 
May we send people from ou! 
local association and will they 
have delegate standing and be 
able to vote on issues... .? 


RALPH IRVIN, Presideni 
Beloit Education Associat'on 


Local education associ« tions 
are entitled to send one de/gat 
to the NEA Delegate Ass mbly 
for every 100 members belo:gind 
to the NEA. Since the NEA ‘neel- 
ing July 3-8 is so near to Wis: 
consin probably several loc: | as 
sociations entitled to send ‘ele- 
gates will do so. 


Apri: 1939 
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Distributors for: 
BEHR—MANNING abrasive paper, sanding 


Here's The Best In P sennnoY sheet metal box and pan brakes Let Peterson 


DELTA—ROCKWELL woodworking machines, 


School Tested we aes ecitans Help Plan Your 


PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. sheetmetal 


Shop Equipment NosTwasID woodworking machines Industrial Arts Dept. 


POWERMATIC thickness planers 

TOLCO INDUSTRIAL ARTS, wood and metal 
shop benches 

PORTER-CABLE sanders 

STANLEY electric drills, routers, shapers, cut- 
ters, and bits 

SKIL and THOR electric tools 

SMITH welding equipment 

@ Machine Knives ® Router Bits 

® Sanding Belts ® Resin & Hide Glue 
@ Shaper Cutters ® Clamps & Vises 

@ Saw Biades 

















Delta Pedestal 


Delta 14” Grinder 


20” Bandsaw Delta Radial Arm Saw 


Delta Scroll Saw 


ON 


SUp- 
ents, 


‘ssed 
; 7 Tolco Model TSB-96-3 sheetmetal bench, 
it oF io 2 Za cl heavily constructed for rugged use, 
} ilable in two sizes. 
of avai 
_ Delta's New 6” Jointer 
onal & J with 421" long table. 


In stock now for imme- 


leg- j . i diate delivery. 
e Te- : 
For 
were 
ani 
1880- 
» Te 


is. 
nter- 
dele- 
con- 
ago. 
our i Seine” ete eats eichee tira dons 

they ~ —— Smith’s Gas Welding and Cutting Equipment 


| be Thickness Planer 


" Brak 
12” 13” 16” 18” 20" 24” Berkroy 24” Box and Pan Brake 


Depend on Peterson 














mm Sei . a sa iaciniaaliae Serving Schools Since 1929 
‘tons ‘ 

gate Send Us Your List or Bid for Quotations 

— We Pay All Transportation Costs on Order Over $20.00 
eet 


0B] cma metrmsnacn 6 € PETERSON MACHINERY CO. 


lele- 4 c maple top, heavy gauge locker base, 


ble in two sizes. 117 North Washington Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. GEneva 8609 
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Thank you for the packet of 
FTA material which you sent me 
some time ago. We have estab- 
lished a FTA club in our High 
School and plan to affiliate with 
the state and national soon. Nov, 
our neighboring town . . . has 
asked for my material that they 
might start a club. Howev:+, | 
find I can’t spare any of this 
material, so I wondered if you 
would send a similar pack: t to 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS genoa K, Se 


FTA clubs are perfor ving 


| many services. The article 7. the 
s March Journal “Future Tea: hers 
me ” f 
It's a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that aes and — by 4 A, 
appears on your table . . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers chardt, principal of Washir yton 


across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! High School, M ilwaukee, s..ows 
how students find out from « xpe- 


rience if they would like to ‘cach 
as well as to be of service ti: th 
school. The materials have been 
sent. 





| Promoting FTA 
FROM rower Woodville, Wis, 


Professional Advancement 
Sheboygan Wis. 


The Sheboygan Education As- 
sociation is investigating various 








Most of the billions of bushels of grain Here we see a machine at the mill, ways and means of implementing 


harvested are moved first to local elevators which sifts flour by shaking it down 7 : 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- through multiple layers of fine silk screen, our professional advancement 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the From the mill, bulk shipments go to the program. We are writing to col- 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. bakeries — again by rail. lect information from several 

schools in cities of 40,000—50,000 
populations which might be com- 
parable to our system. 


The systems to which we have 
written have been asked to give 
us data available on such things 
as summer school requirements, 
work experience, travel, inde- 
pendent study, research and what- 
ever else they have done in the 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and field of professional advancement. 
formula in huge batches. Enormous wholesome . . . and possibly thousands Our school board and superin- 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands of miles from its point of origin in a tendent have asked us to coope!- 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- sunny western field! Last year, America ate with them in the revision of 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. ate over ten billion pounds of bread. school board regulations, with a 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s deadline early in the year. We 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the would appreciate your assistance 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form in sending us any information 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at you have on recent trends in the 


no expense to any taxpayer! field of professional advancement. 
Association of PCI Wars ., Mary G. GENTRY 


Aenovienn Miallvceds Educational Advancement 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING Committee 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. P “ ] ad t io @ 
Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be rof essiona, vancement 1s 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. subject for every teacher. 
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The Cover 
Millions are being educated in 
our public schools—the founda- 
tion for our dynamic society. 
Cove: photograph thru courtesy 
of the Madison Public Schools, 


* 


Calendar of Events 


Apr. 19-21— Wisconsin Congress of 
Pa:ents and Teachers, Wausau 


Apr. 28— Wisconsin Department of 


Clussroom Teachers, Allis-Chalmers 
Club House, West Allis 

Apr. 23—Wisconsin Association of Ed- 
ucational and Vocational Guidance, 
American Legion Club, Oshkosh 

Apr. 29-30—State FTA Convention, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 

May 7—Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Memorial Union, Madison 

May 13-15—Wisconsin Association for 
Chilhood Education, Spring Confer- 
ence, Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton 

July 3-8—NEA, Chicago 

Oct. »—Southwest Wisconsin Education 
Association, Platteville 

Oct. 6-7—-North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 6-7—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 


ova 
WEA Officers for 1955 


President 
Ancus ROTHWELL 
President Elect 
CLARICE KLINE Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
MARGARET DIEHL 
Third Vice President 
DoNALD C. HOoEFT 
Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 


Manitowoc 


Kenosha 
Jefferson 
Madison 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


ANcus ROTHWELL Manitowoc 

CLARICE KLINE Waukesha 

CLirrorD S. LARSON Wautoma 

Lioyp R. MOsENG, Past Pres. _-Racine 
District I 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957) Washburn 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LINK (1955) Oshkosh 


District II 
D. E. Fretp (1956) 
District IV 
Ropert H. MuUNGER (1956) Waukesha 
District V 
DonaLD E. Upson (1955) —_Janesville 
District VI 
ELLEN CASE (1957) 


La Crosse 


Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H. C. WEINLICK __Executive Secretary 
CARLES U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. ROWEN Publications 
AMIL ZELLMER Locals Consultant 
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Articles 


Planning the White House Conference ____Neil H. McElroy 
The Public School—an Undervalued Treasure 

William Jensen 

Hertha Tarrasch 

Ernest F. Ludwig 

John R. Lehrer 


Jet Age Geography Appeals to Students 
John H. Lobenstein 
Physical Education Clinic and Sports Night 
Gretchen De Groot : 


WEA Special 


Audit Report for 1954 
Delegates to NEA Convention 
Financial Summary 


Departments 


Capitol Comments 
Making the Most of His Elementary Classroom 
Chips Off the Funny Bone 
Comments from the Office 
In Support of Teachers 
Spotlight on Education 
Headline Happenings 
Hear and See 
Index to Advertisers 
Letters 
Necrology 
Spotlight on Education and Educators 
Yours for the Asking 








Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August by the 
DUCATIONAL Wisconsin Education Association. Entered. as second class matter at Madison 
RESS Wisconsin, October 20, 1923, under provisions of Act of Cong zress, October 3, 
SSOCIATION 1917, Sec. 538 94, P. L. & R. 
OF hg payment of $5 Tete. dues 
entitles a member to attend all the meeting 

AMERICA gates to the Representative Assembly, 
EpucaTIon. $2 of each $5 is for subscription of the JOURNAL. 

The JouRNAL is published in the interest of education and teachers will always find its columns open to 
discussions and qu?stions of vital concern to them. Advertisers will find it one of the best mediums in the 
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The White House Conferenee 
on Education to be held in 
Washington November 28 to 
December 1, 1955, will cap 
what President Eisenhower has 
calle| “the most thorough, 
widespread, and concerted 
stud: that the American people 
have ever made of their educa- 
tional problems.” 


PLANNING 


RASS-ROOTS conferences, 

where educators, business- 
men, jlabor, professional and civic 
leaders will gather to discuss 
school problems, are first ex- 
pected to be held in 53 states and 
territories. Six states have 
already held such conferences. 

At the Washington Conference 
the findings and recommendations 
of the various state conferences 
will be studied, looking toward 
reommendations to guide the 
White House in this important 
and complicated field. 

To plan the White House Con- 
ference and to assist the states 
in their own conferences Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has appointed 
a 32-member Presidential Com- 
mittee representative of citizens 
inmany walks of life. The Com- 
mittee held its first meeting in 
Washington early in December to 
formulate basic policies concern- 
ing the goals and scope of its 
work. 

The White House Conference 
om Education is a direct out- 
growth of President Eisenhower’s 
recommendations to the 83rd Con- 
gress. In his State of the Union 
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The White House Conference 


NEIL H. McELROY 
Chairman of the White House Conference on Education 


Message January 7, 1954, he 
said: 

“Youth—our greatest resource 
—is being seriously neglected in 
a vital respect. The nation as a 
whole is not preparing teachers 
or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in 
our population. 

“The preparation of teachers, 
as indeed the control and direc- 
tion of public education policy, 
is a state and local responsibility. 
However, the Federal Govern- 
ment should stand ready to assist 
states which demonstrably can- 
not provide sufficient school build- 
ings. In order to appraise the 
needs, I hope that this year a con- 
ference on education will be held 
in each state, culminating in a 
national conference. From these 
conferences on education every 
level of government—from the 
Federal Government to each local 
school board—should gain the in- 
formation from which to attack 
this serious problem.” 


A Look At the Needs 


A glance at just a few of the 
statistics compiled by the U. S. 


Office of Education and other 
government agencies reveals the 
magnitude of the task ahead. 
They show in part why the Presi- 
dent is concerned. 

Annual births in the U. S. have 
virtually doubled during the past 
20 years, resulting in a flood of 
elementary school enrollments. 
The shortage of classroom facili- 
ties is admitted by everyone who 
has any knowledge of the educa- 
tional situation. 

The shortage of teachers to 
meet this increased enrollment is 
critical. Right now we are short 
more than 125,000 teachers at the 
elementary and high school level. 
The shortage of college teachers, 
current and potential, is equally 
distressing. 

Any appraisal of these gloomy 
statistics must not overlook the 
most important thing about them 
—they reflect a condition of un- 
precedented prosperity and a 
growing, vigorous nation. Our 
increased birthrate is not, in it- 
self, a “problem.” It is a blessing. 
It represents something more im- 
portant than material wealth. It 
is a source of faith in the future 
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of America. We should be thank- 
ful our educational problems are 
problems of growth not of decay. 


However we must mobilize our 
growing resources to solve these 
problems. Our democracy, gov- 
ernment, way of life, and leader- 
ship in world affairs are based on 
an enlightened citizenry. The 
complexities of modern living at 
the local, state, national, and 
world levels demand better train- 
ing and preparation. The strength 
of our future depends in consid- 
erable measure on the classrooms 
of America. 


Hence, the concern of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—and the gene- 
sis of the whole White House 


Conference program. 


Organizing the Program 


The sum of $700,000 has been 
allocated to the States on a popu- 
lation basis to help finance their 
conferences. No one state is to 
receive less than $5,000 for this 
purpose. The states may obtain 
their individual allocations by 
applying directly to U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, S. M. 
Brownell. The Governor of each 


state must authorize the request 


for aid. He can do it himself or 
designate someone to do it for 
him. 

Six states so far have used 
their allocations to defray the 
cost of their conferences. They 
are Washington, Wyoming, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. Their reports when com- 
pleted will be filed with Commis- 
sioner Brownell’s office for the 
use of the White House Confer- 
ence. 

The remaining $200,000 of the 
Congressional appropriation is 
being used to defray the cost of 
the three-day national confer- 
ence. It also provides for a staff 
organization in Washington and 
in the field. This staff, under the 
direction of Clint Pace, is respon- 
sible for coordinating state and 
national activities of the White 
House Conference. On invitation 
it will assist the states in every 
way possible with their own pro- 
gram, and it will also do the nec- 
essary spadework for establish- 
ing the national conference. In 
addition, it will assist in the prep- 
aration of the report to the Presi- 
dent. 








education ; 


of our education system; 


solution.” 








Purpose of Program 


The Presidential Committee 
at its Washington meeting 
December 2 defined and 
agreed on the purposes of 
this program as aimed at: 


“Bringing about a more widespread knowledge and appreci- 
ation of and interest in education; 


“Helping to create a continuing concern on the part of great 
numbers of citizens to face their responsibilities toward 


“Serving to bring about an analysis of the current condition 


“Providing examples of solutions to educational problems 
and inspiration for an accelerated effort in planning more 
action programs of school improvement; 


“Providing the basis for a report to the President of the 
significant and pressing problems in the field of education 
and making recommendations insofar as possible for their 

















This report will be based on: 


1. The findings and recommendations 
of the State and territorial cop. 
ferences in the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Colum. 
bia. 

. Discussion and recommendations 
of the national conference Novem. 
ber 28—December 1, 1955 in cooper. 
ation with the Presidential Com. 
mittee. 

3. The Committee’s own studies. 


The program is definite!y 
grass-roots attack on the prob- 
lems of education. It gives citi- 
zens from every principal ele. 
ment of society a chance t» be 
heard at both the state anc na- 
tional levels. Their quest:ons, 
findings, and recommenda ions 
will influence the nature o! the 
Conference report to Pres: dent 
Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, s:cre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in « let- 
ter to State and Territorial ‘1ov- 
ernors said of the confere.ces, 
“TI share the President’s coiivic- 
tion that these conferences can be 
tremendously helpful in solving 
the grave and complex educa- 
tional problems which face Amer- 
icans across our land. . . . The 
Conference plan recognizes that 
one of the strengths of the 
schools is their closeness to the 
people . . . The ultimate goal is 
more than to supply more build- 
ings and teachers, important as 
they are. It is to prepare young 
people in every way possible to 
meet the increasing complexities 
of today’s world.” 


Everybody’s Concern 

No one is more concerned about 
these problems than the educa- 
tors, teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and city 
and state officials. They have 
lived with the problems for years. 
They are living with these prob- 
lems today. 

But these problems are not ex 
clusively the responsibility of the 
professional educator and board. 
They belong to the public, too. 
They are the responsibility 0 
every citizen who has a stake i 
the future of this country, for the 
laws which govern and _ contro 
our schools are public laws. 

The Presidential Committee 
has passed the following resolt- 
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tions on the scope and aims of the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation : 

“It is recognized that educa- 
tion, interpreted broadly, includes 
eduction from early childhood 
thru adult levels, as provided in 
the nome, school, church, and 
many other institutions, public 
and private. 

“Tne most immediately press- 
ing problems are to be found in 
the elementary and _ secondary 
schools since they are already 
face’ with the great increases in 
enro!iment which will not affect 
post-high school institutions until 
later. For this reason the Confer- 
ence will give primary attention 
to the broad and general prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary 
school education, but will consider 
these problems in relation to our 
total system of education from 
elementary school thru the uni- 
versity. 

“In concentrating on elemen- 
tary and secondary education the 
Conference will seek a compre- 
hensive view of our entire edu- 
cational system and may wish to 
recommend subsequent studies of 
those points of the system which 
may not have been adequately 
covered in the limited one-year 
study.” 

The problems of education are 
virtually endless. The Presiden- 
tial Committee, aware of this, 
grouped them, for purposes of 
discussion at the state and na- 
tional level, in the following man- 
ner : 

1. What should our schools accom- 

plish? 

. How can we get the school facili- 
ties we need? 

. How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 

. How can we organize our school 
systems most efficiently and eco- 
nomically ? 

. How can we pay for our schools? 


. How can we obtain a continuing 
public support of education? 


It is my hope that the White 
House Conference on Education 
next November will provide a 
blueprint to guide the nation in 
dealing with the problems of 
American education. I feel confi- 
dent this mobilization of intelli- 
gence and determination repre- 
sents a sound approach to the 
problem and one in keeping with 
our democratic tradition. 
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School 





An Undervalued Treasure 


WILLIAM JANSEN 
Chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


HE public school system of 

the United States is one of 
the nation’s great treasures. But 
it is a treasure that is under- 
valued. So said the Educational 
Policies Commission around its 
conference table in 1951, when it 
began a series of studies that cul- 
minated last month in the publi- 
cation of a new pronouncement: 
Public Education and the Future 
of America. 

Need for the new book at this 
time, we felt, was to be found in 
current controversies about edu- 
cation. Some voices have been 
raised and some actions taken 
that seem to threaten the exist- 
ence of the American system 
of public schools. There is the 
danger that universal educational 
opportunity might be contracted ; 
that traditional European pat- 
terns of selective schooling on the 
secondary level might yet flourish 
on this side of the Atlantic; that 
the American people might weary 
of the growing demands made 
upon them for support of public 
schools. 


Danger to Public Education 

Why are we now faced with a 
possibility that the trends of 
nearly two centuries might be re- 
versed? Perhaps we Americans 
have too long taken our schools 
for granted. Perhaps we fail to 
appreciate what has become ‘‘too 
familiar.” Perhaps the imperfec- 
tions of the public schools have 
been so magnified by recent crit- 
ics that some friends of education 
have lost perspective. 


Public education’s worth to the 
American people, its role in the 
fulfilment of the American 
dream, and its jeopardy in the 
cross-currents of confused opin- 
ion at the present time occupied 
the serious attention of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission for 
three years. Out of its studies 
and conference sessions, and with 
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the help of its staff and advisers, 
the Commission last year reached 
unanimous agreement on the 
statement of belief in public edu- 
cation that has now been pub- 
lished. 


It is a reaffirmation of faith. 

It is an interpretation of American 
educational history. 

It is a reminder of past struggles 
and achievements too rarely re- 
membered by our generation. 

It is a projection of American tradi- 
tions toward the meeting of Amer- 
ican problems of today and the 
years to come. 

It is a challenge and a guide for all 
who seek to bring American edu- 
cation closer to the realization of 
its highest ideals in the years 
ahead. 


The statement, we believe, will 
come to be regarded as another 
high point in the distinguished 
20-year history of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

The book-length document 
grew out of the Commission’s 
conviction that present wide- 
spread controversy about the 
schools is a symptom of popular 
interest that can be capitalized 
to the schools’ great gain if more 
lay citizens—and educators, too! 
—can be brought more fully to 
understand what is at stake. 
“There is more concern with and 
thinking about education on the 
part of American citizens during 
current years than there has been 
for decades,” says the Policies 
Commission. ‘This concern is in- 
evitably accompanied by contro- 
versy, for conflicts of ideas are 
inevitable in decision-making. 


” 


cote 


Reappraisal Necessary 


It is the Commission’s convic- 
tion, the statement continues, 
that “reappraisal of American 
educational policies and practices 
during this creative period is a 
helpful and hopeful thing 
Such reappraisal should involve 
full recognition of the values and 
services of the nation’s unique 
system of public education 
The great lessons of American 
education experience have pro- 
found merit as guides to the 
future.” 


The volume begins by telling 
how the Founding Fathers re- 
garded popular education as an 
essential element in the American 
system of self-government. It 
then outlines the development of 
universal “common schools” for 
the elementary grades. It contin- 
ues with a chapter showing that 
public high schools and colleges 
and universities were established 
in order to extend educational 
opportunity. A parallel step was 
the provision of public institu- 
tions for teacher education, to 
which another chapter is devoted. 

After the historical narrative 
comes a summary chapter, titled 
‘“‘How Public Schools Have Served 
the American People.” Here it is 
said that public schools have 

—helped to induct more than thirty 

million immigrants into American 
life. 

—helped to unite the American 

people. 
—enriched the spiritual life of the 
American people. 

—helped to make real the American 
principle of equality of opportu- 
nity. 
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There is more concern . 
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about education . during current years than . for decades. 


—helped to make the American econ. 
omy a miracle of production. 

—provided keys to knowledge and 
understanding. 

—nurtured loyalty to the American 
way of life. 


Faith in Public Education 


The book concludes with a /ook 
to the future in a chapter that 
ends with these paragraphs: 

Faith in public education rests ulti- 
mately on two beliefs: that a particular 
kind of education must be design:d to 
support a particular way of life, and 
that public education wiil best su):port 
the American way of life. The Feund- 
ing Fathers were convinced that a soci- 
ety dedicated to freedom, equality. and 
self-government demanded special edu- 
cational commitments and institu‘ ions, 
Those who built America’s pu'lic 
schools believed public education i» be 
a special instrument for the mainte- 
nance of a democratic society thr: the 
cultivation of worthy and respovsible 
persons. 

The basic qualities in the American 
concept of public education have en- 
hanced value for today—and for to- 
morrow. As the American people ap- 
praise the role of public educativn in 
meeting the needs of the nation, ihey 
may reaffirm their loyalty to the quali- 
ties of an educational system which 
has served the country well. As they 
survey the services which public edu- 
cation may render to the nation in a 
critical and creative moment of its his- 
tory—matching those services aguinst 
apparent national and world needs— 
they will find in the nation’s educational 
past worthy guides and goals for Amer- 
ica’s future. 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission is proud to present this 
volume to the educational profes- 
sion. And it is also proud to pre- 
sent it, on behalf of the profes- 
sion, to the American people. 

The book has been written for 
laymen as well as for educators. 


Laymen will, we believe, find 
in the volume a deeper under- 
standing of the essential values 
and characteristics of the public 
schools which they support. It 
should help to equip them to 
maintain their faith and effort 
in the face of attacks. 


You who are members of the 
teaching profession will, we be- 
lieve, find in this volume new in- 
sights and renewed courage. It 
will remind you of some things 
you may have forgotten. We hope, 
also, that it will give you a new 
appreciation of the high calling 
to which you have dedicated your 
lives. 
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“Sve we condemned? This is a ques- 
tion which all teenagers are faced 
with today. The moment we reach our 
teens, we are looked upon as ‘Public 
Eneriy No. 1’. Let one teenager get 
into trouble and it reflects on the whole 
group of high school students. Are we 
to be judged by one individual? Are 
adulis punished for the mistakes of 
others their own age? Let a teenager 
make the same mistake as an adult 
did and probably you do not hear about 
the grownup. However, I guarantee 
you will hear about the teenager. I 
ask you, are we condemned? 

“The human who is judged guilty 
before committing a crime will natu- 
rally go ahead and commit the crime. 
I say give the teenager his chance be- 
fore judging him guilty.” 


HIS little notice was pub- 
lished in a leading American 
newspaper and came to my atten- 
tion the same day that I consid- 
ered writing this article. I agree 


For the anti-social acts of some 
teenagers which make headlines 


Don't Blame All Youth 


HERTHA TARRASCH, M. D. 
Child Guidance Clinic of Rock County 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


emotional problems and in this 
way I have met between 600 and 
700 junior and senior students in 
their regular classroom situation 
for sessions up to three hours at 
a time. Any “delinquent” that 
might be in these communities— 
and I don’t think these schools 
were any different from those in 
other communities — would be 
present during these sessions. The 
seriousness, respect, and attention 
with which all these boys and 
girls responded to the informal 
and frank discussions has been a 
most impressive and revealing 
experience to me. I have regular 
sessions with mother groups and 
teacher groups and the interest 
of the youngsters in problems 
concerning their own happiness 
is the same as that of the adults. 


Often newspaper stories feature the troubles in 


which youth become involved. A better understanding 


by adults of youth and their problems as well as 


the society created by adults would be helpful. 


whole heartedly with the writer 
of the article that adults make a 
terrible mistake when they base 
their judgment of adolescents as 
a group on newspaper stories 
about juvenile delinquency. 

For the last seven and one-half 
years I have come in direct con- 
tact with a great number of high 
school students and during the 
last one and one-half years I was 
allowed to meet with the whole 
classes from the 7th thru the 12th 
grades, both boys and girls. The 
school administrators of Wal- 
worth County arranged regular 
school time for our meetings on 
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There has never been a snicker, 
an off color remark, an attempt 
to be “smart” or to make the class 
laugh. If so many youngsters of 
the ages of 12 thru 17, from both 
rural and urban communities, can 
act that mature, then certainly 
we do not have to worry about 
our future. 


Adults Forget 

I think we, as adults, forget 
that once upon a time we, too, 
were teenagers. We forget that 
teenagers form a special group 
and we no longer understand ado- 
lescents. On one hand we boss 


them around, establishing rules 
which we expect them to follow 
to the letter. We treat them like 
children and make them depend- 
ent and irresponsible. On the 
other hand, we expect them to 
act like adults and assume adult 
responsibilities. The adolescent is 
both a child and an adult. He 
wants independence but the next 
minute he might act like a child. 
When we want them to be adult 
they often want to act and be a 
child and at other times, when 
they expect to act adult and be 
independent, we treat them like 
children. It is our responsibility, 
as parental figures, to learn to 
understand their needs at any 
given time and to learn that all 
of us went thru the same develop- 
mental stage and expected toler- 
ance, understanding, and benign 
help from parents and guides. 
We want the adolescent boy to 
always be a hero. We scoff at him 
if he cries and call him a “sissy” 
instead of trying to understand 
his need to cry. These boys should 
be allowed to cry and say, “I am 
scared” without being criticized 
or ridiculed. We as adults must 
learn to adjust to these needs and 
we will have less trouble. 


In the language of psychiatry, 
the teenage period is called “the 
normal psychosis”, which means 
the normal mental illness. Teen- 
agers can be revolutionary one 
minute, trying to improve the 
world, having the most fantastic 
ideas, and become just the oppo- 
site the next minute. That is the 
privilege of that particular age 
period. 

I do not wish to underestimate 
adolescent problem ‘but I prefer 
approaching it from a different 
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angle than by stigmatizing teen- 
agers with the word “juvenile 
delinquency.” One does not solve 
the problem by just giving it a 
name. As physicians, we do not 
treat fevers but do treat the un- 
derlying illness. Therefore, if 
teenagers show excesses in their 
needs, self assertion or excessive 
dependency, we should study the 
situation from those angles and 
not resort to plain punishment. 


Sincerity Expected 

The teenage boy and girl want 
“to be taken care of” and it takes 
trust in the parental figure to per- 
mit degrees of dependency. There 
is considerable fear and mistrust 
in the adolescent to let himself be 
dependent and be taken care of 
because too often the adult has 
taken advantage of the child’s 
trust and has abused it. Now, in 
their teenage years, they test us 
and we have to prove ourselves to 
them — that we deserve their 
trust, that they can believe in our 
promises and statements and that 
we will not take advantage of 
their dependency needs but really 
live up to the statements we 
make. Sincerity and honesty on 
our part should be the first step 
in establishing a good and trust- 
ing relationship to the adolescent. 

From my many meetings with 
the boys and girls from the 7th 
thru the 12th grades, this came 
out as a general theme. In a class- 
room of 7th to 10th graders, the 
girls would usually sit grouped on 
one side, and the boys on the 
other side—a clear division. Just 
looking at the two groups one ob- 
serves that the girls look like 
young ladies, physically mature, 
well developed, poised, while the 
boys show a definite younger and 
more childish appearance. in their 
questions and interests these dif- 
ferences became more evident. 
The girls complained that the 
boys would not cooperate in their 
projects such as dances and other 
social activities and offered either 
passive resistance or outward re- 
fusal to participate. If the boys 
did appear at the social functions 
or dances they would not cooper- 
ate and would not ask the girls to 
dance. The boys complained that 
the girls would not be interested 
in their activities, which con- 
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sisted of attending athletic games, 
working on money raising proj- 
ects and so forth. From this de- 
scription, it seems as if the two 
groups were hostile, but this is 
not the case. Boys, as well as 
girls, expressed their willingness 
to cooperate and to be friends and 
to overcome this overlay of dif- 
ferences of interests but they 
didn’t know how to go about it 
and wanted help. 


Emotional Differences 


The boys brought out the ques- 
tion of the girls inviting upper 
classmen for their social activi- 
ties. This made them feel rejected 
and jealous. The boys remarked 
that they don’t mind square and 
folk dancing, which means group 
dancing. These very interesting 
questions were practically the 
same in all the schools where I 
had meetings with the 7th, 8th, 
9th and 10th graders. I believe 
that administrators, as well as 
the community, have to learn to 
understand purely physical and 
emotional developmental differ- 
ences. It is much too threatening 
for a boy of 12 to 14 to respond 
to a physically much more mature 
girl in an individual dance. He is 
the little boy who looks upon the 
girl much more as an older sister 
or mother figure than as someone 





of his own emotional level. In this 
line he is too immature to fulfill 
the girl’s needs and his behavior 
is based on self defense. On the 
other hand, the girls want fulfill- 
ment for their needs and natu- 
rally they turn to the more devel- 
oped, older group of boys. This is 
a basic problem and has to be 
understood and handled acc«rd- 
ingly. It is known among med ical 
groups that girls mature earlier 
than boys, a difference of alout 
two years, usually between the 
ages of 10 to 17. 

When I discussed it with boys 
and girls in the classroom and 
pointed out why the boys prefer 
group dances rather than indi- 
vidual dances, the childven 
showed great understanding and 
will work on solutions to the 
problem; to be friends on those 
levels where they can fulfill each 
other’s needs, compete with each 
other, but show tolerance and ac- 
ceptance where there is this dif- 
ference in emotional and physical 
maturity. 


Factor of Driver’s License 


The 10th graders showed a spe- 
cial problem in addition to the 
one mentioned. They are just one 
year away from having a driver's 
license and it came out very 
clearly in the sophomore group 
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The boys brought out the question of the girls inviting upper classmen. . 
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that these boys would like to re- 
spond to the girls but were handi- 
capped by the denial of a driver’s 
license and so with clenched fists 
and ground teeth they have to see 
the girls turn to the upper class- 
men for their social activities be- 
cause those older boys can pick 
up the girls and take them out 
and bring them home. The boys 
in this age group were quite re- 
sentful about this fact and verb- 
alized freely. 

Turning to the junior and 
senior classes, the picture re- 
versed. By that time the boys got 
the upper hand and the girls 
complained that the boys go out 
to stag parties, to other towns 
and do not take them along, pre- 
fer the company of these other 
girls and sometimes even invite 
them to their own dances. By 
now, the boys have built up suffi- 
cient hostility to take revenge 
and now the girls feel left out. 
Also, the junior and senior boys 
serve as escorts for the younger 
grades while their own female 
classmates have to take the back 
seat. This is a very important 
problem and should be seriously 
considered by school administra- 
tors. The eagerness, sincerity, and 
energy these children showed in 
all these class discussions indi- 
cates how much dynamite can 
accumulate in connection with 
this very normal problem. 


College or Marriage 


Another normal factor that 
emerged in the discussions with 
the junior and especially the 
senior group of girls was that 
many of them have good intellec- 
tual endowment and represent 
potential college material. Their 
own interests lie more in the wish 
to get married soon or within one 
or two years after graduation 
and thus a conflict results: Should 
they give up their desire to estab- 
lish a home and go to college for 
several years or should they fol- 
low their very normal feminine 
Wish—to be a wife and mother. 
Although marriage and adult life 
ls Outside and out of the scope of 
the schvols, administrators will 
be interested in helping their 
high school students to be well 
prepared, not only for college 
training and job placement, but 
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also to adequately fill the role of 
a good wife and mother or hus- 
band and father. 


Another problem that came up 
and was discussed by all these 
groups was the competition be- 
tween boys and girls in competi- 
tive athletics. When asked how 
many girls wished they were 
boys, they admitted openly or in- 
dicated in some way that they 
have thought of this. In the sub- 
sequent discussion on the serious- 
ness of this matter—that boys re- 
sent competition on their own 
ground—that means masculinity 


... they ... want to belong... 


—all the girls showed tremendous 
understanding and voted for 
more feminine competition with 
the boys instead of creating a 
tense atmosphere thru constant 
masculine aggressiveness. Athlet- 
ics should be divided into such 
competitive games that are purely 
masculine, purely feminine or 
those games where boys and girls 
can both participate. The boys 
showed great appreciation when 
these topics were discussed and 
voted strongly for the division. 
They preferred that the girls de- 
velop femininity. In this respect 
it was interesting that some girls 
asked why some boys are such big 
babies, meaning their own boy 
friends. They showed surprising 
understanding when it was 
pointed out that all boys and even 
grown men remain children, that 
means, they want to be taken 
care of by their female partners, 
and the girls should learn to un- 
derstand this as early as possible. 
They will have a better relation- 
ship to the other sex if they can 
fulfill these needs. 


The girls asked many times 


why the desire to be boys. When 
the rivalry with younger or older 
brothers was brought up in con- 
nection with this question, prac- 
tically the whole group of boys 
and girls got excited. Each of 
them cited an example of a bossy 
or domineering older or younger 
sister or brother coloring their 
relationship to other boys and 
girls. 

Many more very interesting 
questions came out concerning 
adolescent boys and girls during 
these “bull sessions” but time 


does not allow going into the de- 
tails of all of them. The ones men- 
tioned seem to be basic and im- 
portant enough to be considered. 


Mutual Help 

Our teenagers are crying for 
help and understanding of their 
excessive needs, dependence, and 
independence. I have given them 
an opportunity to put their prob- 
lems into words, to verbalize, and 
then make their own decisions 
and find out their own solutions. 
I feel quite confident that most 
of the difficulties that we adults 
are so concerned about in our 
teenagers could be eliminated or 
at least decreased to a major 
degree if we just let the boys 
and girls speak up and ventilate 
their frustrations and formulate 
their own opinions. Even when 
it comes to children who are ac- 
tually in trouble and where the 
difficulty, as usual, lies in an un- 
happy home situation, what the 
boys and girls can do for each 
other in the school situation is 
tremendous. I believe that solv- 
ing juvenile delinquency lies to 
a great extent in group discus- 
sions and group help—what the 
teenager will do for his own con- 
temporaries. 

I also know that children in 
trouble will defy authority and 
parental figures but they certainly 
want to belong to their own age 
group so they can be reached easi- 
est in this way. The school situ- 
ation is the normal agency to 
make this effective. 

Before we adults judge, criti- 
cize or punish, let us first listen 
to them. 

We cannot see the woods be- 
cause of too many trees. 














ur schoo! experiences 
determine our opinions 








Since first impressions of the 
school are lasting, proper 
introduction of pupils, parents, 


and teachers are 


Paths to Better PR 


ERNEST F. LUDWIG 
Member, WEA Public Relations Committee 


Manitowoc, 


ANY years ago a 13 year old 

freshman entering a new 
school one week late received his 
program from the principal, list- 
ing subjects, periods, and rooms. 
The principal had neglected to 
list or explain free periods and 
as the hall emptied between sec- 
ond and third periods the fresh- 
man tried to get enough courage 
to ask one of the hurrying stu- 
dents where he should go. Finally 
he decided to go thru the door 
where he had seen a large group 
of boys disappear and found him- 
self in the balcony of the gym. 
Absorbed in watching the boys go 
thru their exercises he was star- 
tled to feel a hand on his collar, 
turned to hear the principal say 
“Young man, get right up to that 
study hall where you belong.” 
That was his never forgotten ori- 
entation to the new school. 

If orientation means, as de- 
fined in a dictionary, “awareness 
of one’s own temporal, spatial 
and personal relationships” it is 
especially important when mov- 
ing to a new grade, a new school 
or a new town. Organized orienta- 
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tion is necessary for teachers, par- 
ents, and students if we are to 
have the kind of public relations 
that are basic to any complete 
program. Teachers must believe 
in their school, enjoy their work 
and their environment, parents 
must feel that they have conscien- 
tious teachers and administrators 
doing wonderful things for their 
children and, most important, stu- 
dents must be able daily to re- 
count enthusiastically interesting 
and constructive items to answer 
that old question, “What did you 
learn today?” 


Below are listed some Wiscon- 
sin orientation devices that help 
to humanize beginnings, take the 
terror out of the unknown, and 
make the individual feel that he 
is a valued important member of 
a new group. 


For New Teachers: 


Visiting day at new school the 
spring before starting teach- 
ing. 

Assistance from the teachers’ as- 
sociation in finding housing. 





Meet newly arrived teachers at 
train. 

Special day or two prior to school 
to meet with administrators, 
tour city, visit industries, get 
room organized. 

Churches invite new teachers to 
dinner meeting and informal 
entertainment. 

Board members act as hosts at a 
party for teachers. 

Service clubs invite new teachers 
and some eligible bachelors to 
a party. 

Picnic or party where new tezch- 
ers are introduced to all others 
on staff. 

Building “coffee parties” a/ter 
school to speed acquaintance in 
building. 

Assignment of one older teacher 
to act as advisor to new teacier 
for first weeks. 

Teacher’s handbook mailed to 
new teachers during summer 
for preliminary study. 

Friendly informative letters from 
principal or superintendent to 
all new teachers. 

Chamber of Commerce literature 
given to new teachers in ad- 
vance. 

Greatest need—chance for girls 

who are starting teaching to 

meet and get dates with eligible 


young men. 





Parents and children visit junior high. 


For Parents: 


Attend kindergarten with child 
the spring before the child is 
enrolled. 

Kindergarten handbook for par- 
ents. 

Letter from kindergarten teach- 
ers two or three times a year 
explaining child development 
and how school program is aid- 
ing. 
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Toy exhibits suitable for kinder- 
garten children shown in school 
to parents before Christmas. 

Shelf of books on child develop- 
ment in kindergarten room for 
loan to parents. 

Mothers assist with parties in 
kindergarten —birthdays, 
Christmas, Valentines. 

Parents go thru an abbreviated 
schedule of their children’s ac- 
tivities in kindergarten. 

Spring meeting with teacher of 
next grade. 

Parents and children visit junior 
high together spring before en- 
trance — children have party, 
parents discuss 7th grade work 
with teachers. 

Parents and children visit senior 
high together to hear course of 
study explained. 

Handbook for parents of senior 
or junior high students. 

School buses make an extra trip 
one day to bring parents in to 
visit classes, eat in _ school 
lunchroom with children. 

Family picnic at school. 

Mimeographed bulletins explain- 
ing transportation, school 
lunches, school rules, ete. 

Map display in downtown win- 
dow showing bus routes, num- 
ber of students and distances. 

Citizens committee to explore 
present day educational trends, 
curriculum. 

Parents work with teachers on in- 
service committees. 

Board of Education holds open 
meetings occasionally to which 
parents are invited. 

Parent goes thru his child’s school 
program for an evening. 

Textbook display in store win- 
dows — showing modern text- 
books and old. 

Father-sons banquet or sports 
night. 

Mother-daughter tea, style show, 
banquet or sports night. 

Show colored movies of regular 
classroom activities. 

Pictures of a grade taken and 
printed by photography club 
sent as postcards inviting par- 
ents to school. 


For Students: 

Visit kindergarten spring before 
entering. 

First grade gives party in first 
grade room for kindergarten 
group. 
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Pupils visit each new grade and 
teacher before entering. 

Principal and some students from 
junior high visit all feeder 7th 
grades. 

6th grade students invited to a 
play or music performance at 
junior high. 

Rural students invited to lyceum 
numbers at high school. 

Countywide rural day in spring 
when all 8th graders visit and 
attend classes in high school of 
their choice. 

Principal or guidance director 
visit all feeder rural schools. 
Band or chorus sent to rural 

schools to perform. 
Parents invited in with student 


. students visit new schools. . 


for conference on selection of 
high school subjects. 

Handbook or mimeographed in- 
struction for students. 

An easily read and understood 
course of study for senior high 
to aid students in planning a 
four year program. 

School plan showing locations of 
all rooms. 

Orientation day or half day in 
which students visit new school, 
tour building, meet teachers 
and administrators, and are en- 
tertained by students. 

Selected junior girls, each act as 
“big sister” to group of six in- 
coming girls. 

Senior high coaches meet with 
boys in junior highs. 

Student council officers explain 
extra-curricular activities of 


senior high to junior high stu- 
dents. 

Curricular demonstrations, show- 
ing kind of work being done in 
senior high, put on for social 
studies classes in 9th grade of 
junior high to aid in choice of 
subjects. 


Senior high home economics 
classes entertain all 9th grade 
girls at tea. 

Senior high music and dramatic 
organizations perform for 
junior highs. 


Because first impressions are 
so vivid and lasting proper orien- 
tation may be the most effective 

















meet teachers . 








. and are entertained by students. 


PR activity. In planning our ac- 
tivities we should remember that 
MIS-informed parents are usually 
highly critical of the schools, UN- 
informed parents are often apa- 
thetic toward the needs of the 
schools, but WELL-INFORMED 
parents are strong supporters of 
the schools, conscious of their 
needs and eager to work with 
teachers to provide the best pos- 
sible education for their children. 
We should also remember that 
thru experiences within the 
school, students and teachers 
form their impressions of the 
schools which are often expressed 
in the community. Why not give 
parents, new teachers, and new 
students a pleasant, friendly, in- 
formative introduction to the new 
work, grade or school. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








HERE has been much discus- 

sion about modern flexible 
school buildings and yet it is 
found that walls and partitions 
are practically never moved. The 
term “flexibility” when applied 
to a school, and to a classroom in 
particular, must then mean ade- 
quate floor space. For an elemen- 
tary classroom housing 25-30 
pupils there is a need for 850-900 
square feet of floor area. Basic- 
ally there are four areas used in 
an elementary classroom. They 
are 1) seating, 2) discussion, 3) 
library, and 4) activity areas. 
Areas numbers 1 and 2 have 
always been present in a class- 
room. Most classrooms now have 
library shelving and in some 
cases a good library area. Very 
few classrooms have an operat- 
ing activity area in which activi- 
ties such as art, science, conser- 
vation, model making can be car- 
ried on to take care of individual 
needs. 


Library Area 

In general the library area can 
be most advantageously located 
at the rear outside wall of the 
classroom. There should be mov- 
able book shelves or cases that 
can be used against the walls or 
moved out to provide a _ semi- 
private “library room.” There 


Editor’s Note: The School Building 
Service of the State Department ad- 
vises with school boards relative to 
plans for new buildings and remodel- 
ling of present buildings. It makes 
school surveys and projects school pop- 
ulation. When called upon the Depart- 
ment assists in locating sites for new 
buildings, 
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The child spends most of his day 
in school. His teacher can give him 
his greatest opportunity by 


Making the |Most of 
His Elementary Classroom 


A. R. PAGE, ROBERT HULL, and A. L. BUECHNER 
School Building Service 


should also be a good sized, prop- 
erly scaled table, and about six 
chairs. The shelving should be 
at least 16 inches wide and di- 
vided thru the center so that 
when it is moved on gliders out 
into the room, there will not be 
any danger of the shelving tip- 
ping over. There should also be 
some wall shelving built to the 
best size for the children using it. 


Activity Area 

The activity area does not need 
quite so much good light and 
therefore the rear inside wall of 
the classroom is the best remain- 
ing location for the work area. 
This involves the proper amount 
of cabinet space for the storage 


of many kinds of supplies, a sink, 
running water and a bubbler. and 
usable bulletin board space. Sec- 
tions of the cabinets should he set 
on casters so that they can be 
pulled out into the free floor «pace 
to permit work around the unit. 
These units can be purciiased 
already built. 

With these two areas teachers 
will have more opportunities to 
take care of individual differ- 
ences. Without these areas it is 
more difficult for a good teacher 
to provide a desirable program. 
There have been many advance- 
ments in teaching techniques that 
do require modifications in the 
classroom, equipment, and facil- 
ities. 
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Modern classroom showing activity area and possibilities of flexible arrangements. 
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A good example of a science corner in a one-room rural school in Oconto County. 


Flexibility also involves adjust- 
able furniture that can be moved 
out of the way or stacked safely 
for participation in physical ac- 
tivities. There is a definite trend 
toward a more nearly square 
shaped classroom which will per- 
mit more flexibility in the pro- 
gram and at the same time reduce 
the length of corridors and the 
exterior perimeter of the build- 
ing. 

Artificial Lighting 

Modern artificial lighting pro- 
ducing 25-30 footcandles of 
evenly distributed good quality 
light is essential if desks are go- 
ing to be arranged in any way 
other than in rows parallel to the 
windows. Natural lighting along 
one side and rear wall is still 
good with proper light controls, 
roof overhangs, special screen- 
ing, etc. Some schools are using 
glass block or plastic bubbles in 
the ceiling with good lighting re- 
sults. Accoustical treatment is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to do 
group teaching without excessive 
sound interference from one 
group to another. 

In many new schools there is 
sufficient walk-in storage space 
for the kindergartens and lower 
primary grades. Separate toilets 
are also arranged for the kinder- 
garten and first grade rooms. 
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There must be display areas in 
the form of bulletin boards (at 
least 18’ per classroom) and dis- 
play shelving. One of the ways 
to keep the creative spark in 
children alive is to give some rec- 
ognition to every one of the pupils 
by displaying some of his work. 
Chalkboard and all the other 
types of visual aids must also be 
readily available and simpie to 
use. 

Boys and girls must develop 
classroom responsibilities and 
knowledge to utilize this func- 
tional, movable equipment and 
materials. Some teacher's are 
working out programs of respon- 
sibilities for individual children, 
yet make all of the children re- 
sponsible for the appearance and 
operation of the classroom. 

Optimum. flexibility will permit 
the following areas for develop- 
ing interesting living and mean- 
ingful educational experiences: 

Science work—aquariums, terrariums, 

solariums. 

Art—Creating, illustrative, crafts. 

Reading — literature, interpretation 

experiences, audiences. 

Speech—Creative dramatics, reports, 

panel discussions. 

Arithmetic—manipulation, measur- 

ing, stores. 

Conservation—land, water, crops, 

wildlife. 

Music—listening, rhythms, vocal, in- 

strumental. 


Hobbywork — cooking, modelmaking, 
jewelry, collecting. 

Physical Education—games, dancing, 
exercises. 

Visual Aids—photography, chalk- 
boards, bulletinboards, sand tables 
models. 


This list is brief and without a 
doubt many other worthwhile ex- 
periences could be listed. 

The classroom should be as 
pleasant, homelike, attractive, 
safe, and healthful as it is pos- 
sible to furnish and equip it. The 
child spends the greatest portion 
of his day in school and since a 
child has only one opportunity for 
each educational experience we 
all have the responsibility of pro- 
viding modern classrooms and 
equipment. 


WEA FINANCIAL 
SUMMARY 
January 1955 


$ 65,621.59 
801.55 


66,423.14 
15.00 


66,408.14 
6,610.07 


59,798.07 
52.45 


59,850.52 


Balance Jan. 1 
Receipts 


Less check returned__ 


Expenditures 


Balance Feb. 1 ____ 
Stop payment—checks 


Other accounts— 
Bonds—par value__$124,000.00 
Life Membership 

yee 
Retirement Reserve 
, ee 


2,772.64 


5,506.10 
$132,278.74 


February 1955 
Balance—Feb. 1 ____$ 59,850.52 
POSS nnwcnte 720.41 


$ 60,570.93 
9,456.74 


Balance—Mar. 1 ___$ 51,114.19 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) _$124,000.00 
Life Membership 
Account 
Retirement 
Reserve Acct. __ 


Expenditures 


2,772.64 
5,506.10 


$132,278.74 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 








A Part-Time Job 


John R. Lehrer 
Teacher-coordinator, 
Distributive Education 
Waukesha High School 


F YOU were to go into any one 

of nine up-to-date retail stores 
in Waukesha during any school 
day afternoon, there is a good 
possibility that you would be 
waited on by an alert, pleasant 
high school student who would be 
taking part in the cooperative 
part-time distributive education 
program started at Waukesha 
High School in September. There 
is more behind the program than 
meets the eye when this sales- 
person approaches you from be- 
hind the counter. 

This program was initiated be- 
cause of the large number of our 
high school students that were 
working in Waukesha retail 
stores either during their senior 
year or after graduation. Many 
young people enter the field with- 
out any previous training. As a 
result there is frustration and 
disappointment on the part of the 
salesperson and a high cost of 
distribution for the customer. 


Developing Skills 

Commenting on the need for 
this type of program, Clyde 
Shields, principal at Waukesha 
High School, said, “The need of 
youth to develop saleable skills 
and those understandings and at- 
titudes that make the worker an 
intelligent and productive partic- 
ipant in economic life is listed by 
the educational policies commit- 
tee as one of the ten imperative 
needs of youth. A supervised co- 
operative work experience pro- 
gram which is coordinated with 
classroom studies is the best pos- 
sible way to meet this need of 
youth. It is most easily done in 
those high school courses which 
emphasize occupational training 
as many of our commercial 
courses do. Our successful expe- 
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rience with a cooperative work 
experience program in office prac- 
tice led us to believe that we 
should do the same for our people 
interested in distributive educa- 
tion.” 

The school found a_ helping 
hand in the Retail Division of the 
Waukesha Chamber of Com- 
merce. Five members of this 
group served as an advisory com- 
mittee to help the school formu- 
late plans for the program. 

When A. J. Hamm, chairman 
of the committee, was asked 
about the merchant’s viewpoint of 
the program, he replied, “All the 
Waukesha merchants who have 
high school students working for 
them are very well pleased with 
the students under this distribu- 





Courteney Waukesha Public Schools 
Student spends ... afternoon at store. 
tive education program. They are 
a real inspiration to other high 
school students who are also 
working part time. We hope next 
year this program can be ex- 
panded to provide opportunities 
for more high school boys and 
girls.” 


Recommended Procedure 


The recommended procedure 
for determining the need for a 
cooperative distributive education 
program in any community is to 
conduct an occupational survey in 
the community in question. It 
serves several purposes. First, it 








gives the school an idea of the 
number and type of occupational 
opportunities available in the 
community. Second, it gives the 
school a chance to find out if it is 
graduating students to fit the op- 
portunities available. Third, it is 
an excellent public relations tool. 


At Waukesha an occupational 
survey had been conducted a few 
years prior to the time the pro- 
gram was started so the sciiool 
merely had to bring the informa- 
tion up to date. The survey indi- 
cated that about 12 to 15 percent 
of Waukesha’s 10,000 employed 
people are working in distribu- 
tive jobs. Speaking of the obliga- 
tion of the business educator, Ray 
Rupple, Business Education De- 
partment head at Waukesha High 
School, said, ‘“‘The modern school 
has an obligation to counsel, to 
guide and to train in cooperation 
with business, those students 
whose desires, interests, and 
capabilities are in the field of 
distributive occupations. We have 
too long neglected this field. We 
have found our merchants anxious 
and willing to assit us.” 


Business Education 


Students enrolling in the pro- 
gram spend mornings in school 
and afternoons at a training sta- 
tion in a Waukesha retail store. 
While many people feel that “any- 
one can get a job in a store,” 
however, we feel that we are pro- 
viding more than jobs in that the 
students are receiving well 
rounded general business educa- 
tion plus occupational training in 
the field of distribution. When 
students are on the job in the 
afternoon, they follow a schedule 
of experiences which insures 4 
variety of work while at the 
training station. All employers 
taking part in the program sign 
a training memorandum which 
reviews the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Every six weeks the stu- 
dent’s sponsor at the training sta- 
tion provides the coordinator 
with a written report on the stu- 
dent’s strong and weak points 
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plus comments on how the school 
can help the student. 

In addition to the full program, 
there is a general salesmanship 
class open to 11th graders want- 
ing to enroll in the full program 
when they are seniors, as well as 
seniors who feel they do not want 
the full program. 


Available to All Students 

The cooperative distributive 
education program is available to 
any Waukesha High School stu- 
dent who feels that he could profit 
from the program. Students in- 
terested in the program are con- 
tacted in their junior year and 
are carefully interviewed to de- 
termine whether or not this 
would be the best course for them 
to follow. In addition to the inter- 
view, each student is given an 
aptitude test, has his office and 
health record checked, and is 
rated by two teachers who have 
had him in class. From this in- 
formation, it is decided which stu- 
dents will benefit the most from 
the program. Parents of the stu- 
dents enrolling in the program 
are contacted and given a folder 
describing what the program is 
and how it operates. 

The classroom work in which 
students on the program take part 
includes a study of retail store 
operation and salesmanship plus 
an area of occupational relations 
where everyday problems that the 
students encounter on the job are 
discussed. To aid in this discus- 
sion, every student on the pro- 
gram submits a weekly experi- 
ence report listing what he did 
at his training station during the 
week in addition to any problems 
he encountered. This report also 
provides tips to the coordinator 
as to how the student is getting 
along on the job and it serves as 
a basis for coordination visits. 
The teacher-coordinator who 
visits students at their training 
stations, correlates the practical 
with the theoretical, a vital part 
of any successful program. It en- 
ables the school and the interested 
employers to work together for 
the improvement of the student. 


Extra Sales Course 
In addition to the cooperative 


‘part-time distributive education 
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program, Waukesha High School 
operates a very popular Christ- 
mas extra sales training program. 
Starting about November 10, the 
school conducts six sales training 
classes for any students who want 
to attend on their own time after 
school. In 1954 six local stores 
cooperated in hiring students 
from the classes. 

We are convinced that educa- 
tion for the distributive occupa- 
tions, because it is both practical 
and realistic, is a valuable part of 


any modern school’s program. 

In a project like this, the pupil 
learns by doing. His classroom is 
the store and the community. 
What he learns in the morning 
he can apply in the afternoon. 
The combination of theory and 
practice that the student receives 
before leaving school gives him 
a head start in successfully han- 
dling the many problems he may 
encounter in his later contacts 
with our rapidly changing eco- 
nomic environment. 





Jet Age Geography 


John H. Lobenstein 


Franklin School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


ILL’s dad said, “I don’t plan 

on letting Bill take an air- 
plane ride. That boy has enough 
silly ideas already. Just teach him 
to read and write and do a little 
figuring and that’s all I ask of you 
as his teacher.” 

Jet propulsion, atom bombs, 
hydrogen bombs, guided missiles, 
and the rest of the contributions 
of modern science to our mid-20th 
century society makes necessary 
more than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic in the school curricu- 
lum. Today’s children need to de- 
velop many new concepts of liv- 
ing and among these concepts is 
the development of the concept 
of a north-south world. 

The sixth grade class at Frank- 
lin School in Racine became con- 
cerned with the implications the 
airplane has upon their lives. The 
airplane has made it necessary 
for people to think in terms of 
neighbors being just across the 
top of the globe. The ever pres- 
ent talk of war made the chil- 
dren wonder about the commu- 
nity if an all out war should again 
engulf the world. Their concern 
was well founded. Racine is a 
highly industrialized community 
and is located between two of the 
mid-west’s largest cities. 


Indifferent to Defense 


Discussion at the outset of our 
unit showed that many of the 
children felt that Racine was se- 
cure from any attack by the 
enemy. These children were not 


different from their parents. Chil- 
dren and parents alike are prone 
to think of the world in east-west 
terms. 

About the third day of our talk- 
ing, someone brought in an odd 
looking map from Time magazine. 
The North Pole was almost in the 
center of this map. How could 
that be? We all knew that the 
North Pole was at the top of most 
of the flat maps. The North Pole 
was even at the top of the globe. 
Here was the first polar projec- 


Courtesy Racine Publie Schools 
Flour and sawdust maps ... took form. 
tion that most of us had ever 
given more than a passing glance. 
Later, someone discovered that if 
you put the globe on the floor and 
looked down on it the North Pole 
was in the center. 

One thing grew into another 
and soon we were getting an en- 
tirely new viewpoint of the world 
and of our own community. The 
eastern hemisphere was no longer 
remote from the shores of Lake 
Michigan. Russia was no longer a 
country thousands of miles to the 
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east or west of us. To the north, 
Russia was our neighbor, just 
across the Arctic Ocean. Now the 
airplane became more and more 
a part of our talks. The inevitable 
question began to arise. What is 
it like to ride in an airplane? 
What would Racine look like from 
the air? Could Racine be bombed ? 
Could we take a plane ride? 


Idea Appealed 

The idea of a plane ride appealed 
to the teacher, the principal, and 
the superintendent. The Civil Air 
Patrol and the State Aeronautics 
Commission furnished supervision 
and wrote individual flight insur- 
ance. The Civil Air Patrol fur- 
nished the help to find planes and 
pilots. The PTA furnished the 
money and the sixth graders and 
some of their parents were soon 
airborne. 

A whole new world opened up 
for the class. Racine, once formid- 
able, took on the look of a toy 
city. Imposing structures like the 
school, the courthouse, and the 
city hall became toylike to the 
sight of eleven-year old airmen. 
Broad new horizons opened up to 
the children as they took in Ra- 
cine in one glance and gazed with- 
out difficulty at the countryside 
below. Even the wait for a turn 
to ride was profitable. Looking at 
the hangars, the teletype, the 
Link Trainer, and a crop dusting 
plane, under the eye of Carl Guell 
of the State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, helped the children to under- 
stand more clearly the complexity 
of living in the air age. 

Back in the classroom it seemed 
different now. Bays and gulfs, 
rivers and lakes, valleys and 
mountains, and all of the other 
symbols of the map were more 
understandable. The polar projec- 
tion began to take on meaning. 
Interest became manifest in all 
parts of the room. Flour and saw- 
dust maps, polar projections, and 
picture collections took form. Talk 
and action all centered upon the 
effect of the air age upon our 
relationships with the rest of the 
world. Suddenly the suffering of 
the children in the war torn parts 
of the Far East became real; 
these children were only hours 
away from us. If Carmen were to 
leave by auto to visit her grand- 
mother in San Antonio at the 
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same time a plane left for Korea, 
the plane would be at its destina- 
tion before Carmen arrived at her 
grandmother’s house. Everyone 
agreed that it wouldn’t be right 
to let people so close to us go in 
want. 


Miracle of Flight 

This class has experienced the 
miracle of flight. They are now 
beginning to see the implications 
of the air age upon their lives. In 
measure of time, they are actu- 
ally neighbors with all the world. 
They are beginning to understand 
that because we have become 
neighbors to all the world, we 
have increased our problems. 
Alice said it best, “If we lived way 
out in the country and it was 20 
miles to the house of our nearest 
neighbor, we wouldn’t have as 


many problems as if we lived in 
the city where there are neigh- 
bors on all sides of us. Neighbors 
are always having disagreements 
and fights because they have so 
many chances to bump into each 
other. Now that we are neighbors 
with the world we will have more 
chances of bumping into each 
other. If we are going to get along 
without fighting we will have to 
learn to understand our neigh- 
bors better and they will have to 
learn to understand us.” 

Bill’s dad gave in and let Bill 
go along too. Bill’s dad even came 
out to the airport and took his 
first plane ride. His horizons 
broadened along with the children 
as the plane gained altitude. He 
even leans a little toward the idea 
now that schooling is more tiian 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 





Physical Education Clinic and 


Sports Night 


Gretchen De Groot 


Girls’ Physical Education Teacher 


Wayland Academy 


CLINIC and Sports Night 
for Dodge County and 
neighboring high schools was held 
at the Wayland Academy in 
Beaver Dam, Monday evening, 
November 15, 1954. Twelve small 
schools within approximately a 
20 mile radius of Beaver Dam 
were invited to send ten students, 
their physical education teachers, 
and administrators. Students 
were to be selected from each 
class, five of the ten were to be 
girls. Boys who had experience in 
representing their school in ath- 
letics were not to be included—at 


least if they were members of cur- 
rent athletic teams. 

After a brief general session, a 
half-hour of “Ice-Breakers”—so- 
cial mixers and square dancing— 
started things off in high gear. 
Everyone of the 115 students 
present took part in these activi- 
ties, although to many it was a 
brand new experience. 

The main events of the evening 
—demonstrations—followed the 
“mixers.”’ Each school had been 
notified ahead of time of the 
events that they were to demon- 
strate. These were carefully 
selected by the Planning Commit- 
tee in order to demonstrate bal- 
anced activity program. 

At 8:45 came the Grand Fi- 
nale. Students had a choice of 





The list of schools and events were: 


School 
Wayland -_-- Rhythms 
Randolph ___._ Group games 
Waterloo ____ Group games 
Hustisford 
Horicon 
Cambria 


Self-testing 
Relays 


Area of Curriculum 


Specific Activity 
Square Dancing 
Line soccer 
Broncho Tag Cross over 
Line soccer 
Individual Physical-Fitness Test 
Obstacle, Soccer Dribble 


Markesan ___~ Individual and Dual Sports _-__ Archery 


Self-testing 
Self-testing 
Self-testing 


Juneau 
Mayville 
Wayland 


Tumbling 
Ropes and Rings 
Horse, Parallel Bars 


Fox Lake ____ Individual and Dual Sports ___ Badminton, Aerial, Darts 


Fall River ___ Self-testing 


Volleyball Skill Tests 
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roller skating in the small gym, 
swimming in the pool or playing 
co-educational volleyball in the 
large gym. The group was quite 
well divided between these three 
activities. Some students actually 
participated in two of the three. 

The purposes of this Clinic and 
Sports Night were as follows: 

1. fo pool ideas on the kind of a 
physical education curriculum that 
will best meet the needs of high 
-chool youth. 

. fo interpret such a program to 
ohysical education teachers, stu- 
dents, and administrators. 

. To arouse enthusiasm and support 
for such a program. 

. To promote good will and a better 
understanding between the small 
schools of this area and Wayland 
Academy. 

5. To provide opportunity for inter- 
school socialization for those stu- 
dents who normally do not have 
such opportunity. 

Judging by the evaluation 
forms which have been returned 
from teachers and administrators 
of the participating schools, these 
goals were very clearly achieved. 
Next year the Clinic Planning 
Committee hopes to start this 
event in the middle of the after- 
noon. This would permit more 
time for demonstrations, more 
time for the “Ice Breakers,” allow 
for the social values to be gained 
from eating together, and get the 
students away earlier in the eve- 
ning. 


Junior Says :— 


VERYONE keeps asking me 

4 what I’m going to do when 
I grow up. Mom and Pop say that 
I must have plans and work 
toward them. The school princi- 
pal says I must assess my capaci- 
ties and work toward the thing 
that I will be able to do best. 
They nag at me about it so much 
that I’ve a notion to join the 
Marines and get it settled. That 
would give me time to think it 
over without so much coaching 
from the sidelines. 

Once I said that I was going 
to be a pilot on the commercial 
airlines and Mom objected be- 
cause it would be too dangerous. 
When I said I wanted to be a 
Medical Missionary, Pop said he 
wasn’t going to finance my edu- 
cation and have me throw it away 
on the backward Chinese. When ! 
said I was going to be a bookie 
at the race track, the principal 
said I should have a better sense 
of civic responsibility. Nerts! If 


I were a dozen people, I’d incor- 
porate and satisfy everybody! 

Older people want to get things 
settled for me. You would think 
that they didn’t have long to live 
and getting me all set was to be 
their last act. Maybe they don’t 
have long for this world, but, me 
—I’ll just go on and on. I'll have 
plenty of time to make up my 
mind and have time to get rich in 
any work I choose. 

So many of the people that 
want me to get settled on a voca- 
tion aren’t too consistent. Pop is 
an accountant now but he likes 
to tell about when he was a re- 
porter on a big city paper. The 
school principal boasts about how 
he has been around because he 
spent five of the depression years 
driving a beer truck. Uncle Ike, 
the assistant cashier at the bank, 
goes on for hours about how 
much money he made while serv- 
ing with the Merchant Marine. 
Unk’ claims that he didn’t make 
the money shooting craps but I’ll 
bet he doesn’t spend three nights 
a week now at the Club just pon- 
dering on the price of orchids in 
Hawaii. 

Well, anyway, I’m supposed to 
be different. I’m not supposed to 
shop around like they did. I’ve 
got to get it settled now. Guess 
I am different because I know 
exactly what I want to do. I want 
to make the varsity squad next 
year when I’m a senior and then 
I want to go to college. 

—GLEN G. EYE 





WEA <Audit Report for 1954 


ELLOGG, HOUGHTON AND TAPLICK, cer- 

tified public accountants, reported the WEA 
audit to the WEA Executive Committee at its 
annual meeting in January. Although only brief 
excerpts will be printed in the Jowrnal at this 
time, the complete letter will be printed and dis- 
tributed to the delegates attending the Represen- 
tative Assembly next November 3. 

In the main the letter explains the association’s 
methods of keeping accounts and the accountants’ 
system of checking the records, and also calls atten- 
tion to some significant changes in the financial 
condition of the association compared to a year 


ago. 


Regarding the investments of the WEA the let- 
ter states: “Investment securities owned by the 


$120,000 par value of U. S. Treasury bonds with a 
market value of $119,762.51. and other securities 
of $4,000 par value and $4,010.00 at market. The 
total market values of all securities were $952.76 
in excess of cost.” 

In comparing income to expenditures the letter 
reads: “Total income for 1954 was $138,248.37; 


this compared with a total of $132,126.19 for the 


preceding year. Most of the increase was reflected 
in membership revenue. 

“Expenses totaled $124,957.62 in 1954 and $117,- 
409.00 in 1953. The most noticeable change was the 
increased cost of the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 


tion caused primarily by the drop in advertising 


Association are listed in Schedule A1. Included are 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


revenue. A new item of expense was the teachers’ 
handbook which cost $5,036.49.” 





BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 


December 31, 1954 (Cash Basis) 

Assets 

Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” __-- 
Cash in Bank—Life Membership 
Savings Account ~~... ~~~-- 


$ 65,621.59 


2,672.64 
Cash in Bank—Retirement Re- 
Serve Pent oo. ee 
Securities Owned—At Market 
Value 12-31-54—Schedule 
aa: 
United States Government 
Se RE ae ae ee oa ee ee 
Other Securities 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
—At Nominal Value 
Equipment Secre- 
tary’s Office —... 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ~_-- 


5,506.10 


119,762.51 
4,010.00 


1.00 
$8,675.75 
5,586.03 


Webalrneein oe a eee 


3,089.72 





Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash 
basis 
Net Worth 
WEA Life Membership Account 
WEA Retirement Reserve Fund 
WEA General Account: 
Balance, January 1, 1954 ____ 
Excess of Income over Expense 
1954—Exhibit “C” ~---_-~- 


$178,069.70 


13,290.75 
$191,360.45 
Adjustments of Secu- 

rities to Market 
Value: 

Variations between 
Cost and Market 
1-1-54 $ 

Variation between 
Cost and Market 
12-31-54 


171.61 


1,124.37 





Total General Account ___- 


Total Net Worth ____--. 


$200,663.56 


$ 2,672.64 
5,506.10 


$192.484.82 


$200,663.56 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1954 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1954 
Add Receipts: 

Received from Secretary ~~~ 
Interest on United States Se- 
CLE T 61 1 eee eae Seen eee aS 
Income on other securities —_ 
Sale of U. S. Treasury notes 
end bonds ....=2.— 


$150,031.18 


2,937.05 
179.20 


20,190.63 
Total Receipts 
Less Disbursements: 
Total of checks #11223 to 13066 inclusive 
issued pursuant to orders from the Sec- 
retary 


Balance in Bank, Dec. 31, 1954—Exhibit “A” 
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$ 53,086.52 


173,338.06 


$226,374.58 


160,752.99 


$ 65,621.59 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C” 


Statement of Income and Expense 


Year Ended December 31, 1954 (Cash Basis) 


Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions 
Interest on U. S. 
Gov’t. Bonds. __ 
Less: Accrued In- 
terest on Bonds 
Bought 


$ 2,936.55 


183.06 2,753.49 


Income on Other Securities ____ 
Profit on Securities Sold 
Teachers Materials Sold 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board __ 


179.20 
622.37 
11.00 
6,935.70 


Total Income 


Expenses 
President’s Travel Expense ____ $ 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense 
Executive Committee Expense __ 
Secretary’s Office Ex- 
pense: 
Secretary’s Salary 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense 
Office Salaries— 
Full Time 
Office Salaries— 
Part Time 
Rent Paid 
Office Supplies and 
Expense 
Postage 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph 
Subscriptions ~--- 
Printing 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment _ 
Other Expense ___ 


699.11 
1,215.22 
1,545.94 


$11,458.33 
1,190.71 
35,069.25 


2,133.20 
3,018.00 


1,879.57 
726.44 


728.66 
49.30 
759.25 


485.87 
421.19 57,918.77 
14,263.62 

6,719.36 


Convention Expense 
NEA Dues and Expense 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
Advertising Space $15,338.37 
Printing_ $22,578.70 
Postage 1,116.96 
Other Ex- 
pense 1,690.48 


25,386.14 10,047.77 





COMIPNIUNEOS = 8 oe oe et 6,044.07 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 

Research and Public Relations —_ 

Subsidies—Wisconsin District 
Education Associations ____ 

Locals Consultant Travel 

Federal Social Security Tax ___ 

Unemployment Insurance—State 
and Federal 

Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 
Plan 

Payments to Retirement Reserve 
Fund : 

Handbook Expense 

Actuarial Service 

Payment Life Membership Fund 

Miscellaneous Expense 


794.80 
7,498.52 


2,915.55 
2,006.69 
605.56 


210.30 
1,309.00 
3,000.00 
5,036.49 
1,800.00 

100.00 
1,226.85 
Total Expense 


Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 
hibit “A” 


$127,746.61 


$138,248.37 


$124,957.02 


a 


$ 13,290.75 
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A Campus in the Forest Primeval 


“~SACHERS with an interest 
1 in art and a love of nature 
have an opportunity to combine 
the two in a summer art work- 
shop August 1 to September 3 
held far north on the Door County 
peninsula this summer. 

The Wisconsin State Colleges, 
in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin Farm Bureau, are offering 
two college-credit courses at The 
Clearing near Ellison Bay. Three 
faculty members, Charlotte 
Major, Burton Potterveld, and 
Robert Schellin, from the State 
College at Milwaukee will super- 
vise student activities. Nature 
and art are combined in a course 
in drawing and painting and in 
another course in metal work and 
enameling with each course car- 
rying three hours of college credit, 
acceptable at all the Wisconsin 
State Colleges. 


Summer Activity 


Students live, eat, and work in 
log-and-rock buildings on a “cam- 
pus” within sight of the waters 
of Green Bay. Meals, served fam- 
ily style, are prepared by a pro- 
fessional chef and eaten in an airy 
dining hall to the background 
music of wind-blown pines and 
waves. Plays by the Peninsula 
Players, the Music Festival, and 
lectures will be part of the “cur- 
riculum” for the weekends. Sat- 


ae "s 
“ J gt FCs 6 


urday will be exhibition day when 
art work is exposed to the view, 
discussion, and criticism of other 
students. 

The Clearing was built in 1935 
by Jens Jensen (1860-1951), 
American landscape artist. Foot- 
paths wind thru 120 densely 
wooded acres and down to the 
rocky shores of Green Bay. Sail- 
ing, swimming, fishing, and hik- 
ing are the relaxing nearby ‘‘ex- 
tra curricular” activities available 
to vacationing students. 

From June until October non- 
credit informal classes are sched- 
uled in addition to the art work- 
shop at the northern clearing. The 
classes meet for about three 
hours a day for a week and the 
studies range from motion pic- 
ture criticism to the ecology of 
man. From universities and col- 
leges the teachers come to present 
lectures and conduct informal 
tours in science, literature, his- 
tory, politics, philosophy, paint- 
ing, anthropology, and conserva- 
tion. 


Vacation Week 


The Wisconsin teacher who can 
use a worthwhile week of vaca- 
tion this summer at The Clearing 
should consider the following 
schedule of classes. In the relax- 
ing environment of forest, lake, 
and rocks, culture and nature are 


ne until October informal classes are scheduled . at the northern clearing. 
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Science, literature, history, painting, 
philosophy, all are discussed at times. 


combined to provide a stimulating 
educational experience. 
June 12-18 — Science and Na- 
ture 
June 19-25 — Poetry, Fiction, 
Drama, and Motion Picture 
Criticism 
June 26—July 2— The Uses of 
History 
July 10-16 —How to Under- 
stand Great Works of Poli- 
tics and Philosophy 
July 17-23—Philosophy of Life 
July 24-30— How to Under- 
stand a Painting 
Sept. 4-10—The Roots of Our 
Culture 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1—Man and the 
Soil 
Building facilities restrict en- 
rollment to 25 students at any 
one time and accommodations for 
married couples are limited. For 
consideration the interested 
teacher should act at once in re- 
serving a place in the woodland 
laboratory either in the five-week 
art workshop or one of the week- 
long informal cultural classes. 


For information on the State 
College art workshop for college 
credit, teachers should write to 
Adolph Suppan, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee 11. For a com- 
plete schedule of year-round 
classes at The Clearing teachers 
may write to the Resident Man- 
ager, The Clearing, Ellison Bay. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Presents the Following 


INSTITUTES 

CONFERENCES | 
WORKSHOPS . 
CLINICS : 


—— 


ME 





1955 SUMMER SESSION f : 
June 24 to August 19 i 


Wisconsin Field Excursion in Geography, Juve 15-29 * ” 
Writers’ Institute, June 24—August 19 * to 
Proseminar on Family Financial Security Education, J#e 24—August 19 * ca 
Workshop in the Teaching of Motor Skills, Jaze 24-]uly 22 * : 
Conference on the Teaching of Mathematics, /#7e 24—July 22 

Modern Language Workshops (French, German, Spanish), Jae 24-July 15 * of 
Four-Week Course for Teachers of Agriculture, Jue 27—July 23 * Li 
Institute for Teachers of Social Studies, Jvme 27-July 1 
Conference on the Teaching of Science, Juve 29-July 1 bl 
Workshop in Science Education, /#/y 5-29 * tir 
Four-Week Session in Home Economics, ]#/y 5—29 * In 
Coordinated Conferences on Guidance, Personne’, and Health Education, //) 6-8 Cle 
High School Journalism Institute, /v/y 6-8 : 
Speech Institute on Radio and Television, ]/) 8 th 
Conference on the Teaching of Arithmetic, Ju/y 11-12 the 
Midwest Junior High School Conference, ///) 12-13 to 
Modern Language Conference, July 15 = 


Audio-Visual Education Institute, /#/) 19-21 ae 
Music Directors’ Conference, Jw/y 21-23 


Speech Institute on Drama and Theater, Ja/y 22 bee 
Community Arts Workshop, J#/y 25—August 5 Ma 
Business Education Institute, /#/y 27-29 * 
Institute in Reading, Avgust 1-3 
Institute for Beginning Principals, August 1-4 he 
Art Education Institute, August 3-5 I 
Speech Institute in Speech Correction and Audiology, August 5 Ap 
Institute for Principals of Rural—Urban Community Schools, Amgus/ 8-11 r 
Institute for County Superintendents, August 8-11 Ap 
Elementary School Music Institute, Avguit 10-12 Re 
* Fee charged. Ps 
G 

For additional information and special bulletins, address Apr 

L. H. ADOLFSON, ACTING DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION Pi 

wha} 

The University of Wisconsin Madison 6, Wisconsin A 
May 
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‘Car: Will Address 
Siate PTA and Local 
Presidents Meetings 


NE Service Will Be Topic 

Of Talk to Local Officers 

G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National 
Education Association, will 
add:ess the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teach- 
ers at their state convention 
in Wausau, Wednesday, Apr. 
19 at 9:00 A. M., and the 
noo: luncheon of the Mani- 
towoc Education Association 
and guests on Thursday, Apr. 
20 in Manitowoc. 

During his three-day visit 
to Wisconsin he will talk 
before the presidents’ meet- 
ings at Eau Claire, Apr. 19, 
Appleton, Apr. 20, and Mil- 
waukee, Apr. 21. 

The subject for his address 
to the officers of local edu- 
cation associations will be on 
the services of the National 
Education Association. 

Realizing the importance 
of these meetings the WEA 
Locals Committee urges 
every local education associ- 
ation to have the president 
or some official representa- 
tive at one of the meetings. 
In many instances local asso- 
ciations authorize all officers 
of their organization to at- 
tend regional sessions to hear 
the latest developments in 
the legislative program and 
to exchange ideas relative to 
association activities. Mem- 
bers of the association are 
also invited to attend. 

The following schedule has 
been planned for April and 
May: 

Apr. 19—Eau Claire—Aaron 

Mickeison and Robert 

Johnson 


Apr. 20—Appleton—G ordon 
R. Leistikow 

Apr. 21—Milwaukee, Marga- 
ret Diehl 

Apr. 25—Richland Center, 
Doris R. Sabish 

Apr. 26—Tomah, D. E. Field 

Apr, 27—Shell Lake, Ray P. 
Glynn 

Apr. 28—Rhinelander, Elsie 
Chell 

May 2—Madison, A. Ralph 
Allen 

.May 3—Wausau, Roy Hand- 
rich 


| sociation in 





WM. G. CARR 


Wis. Elem. Leaders 
To Meet on May 6-7 











Governor Kohler Calls Youth Conference 
At Memorial Union, Madison, in April 





Classroom Teachers to 


Visit Allis-Chalmers 


The Spring Conference of | 


the Wisconsin 
of Classroom 
include as one 
tures of their 


Department 
Teachers will 
of the fea- 
annual pro- 


gram at West Allis a trip} 
the Allis—Chalmers | 


thru 
plant, according to Edith 
Luedke of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the organization. The 


| conference will be held at the 


| 


The Wisconsin Elementary | 


School Principals Association | 
| A. M. and a trip thru the 


has planned a two-day spring 


conference at Stevens Point, | 


May 6-7. 


The program) 


planned for Friday, May 6,| 


will 


headline W. Linwood | 


Chase, Dean of the School of | 


sity, on the topic, “For To- | 


day and Tomorrow: 
Rates Your School?” At the 
Saturday session H. T. 


How | 


James, assistant director of | 


the Midwest Communication 
Center, University of Chi- 
cago, will talk on “Building 
Our Bridges Before We Cross 
Them.” 


Discussion Groups 
At a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the as- 
Milwaukee on 
Feb. 26 plans were made for 


each group. A consultant who 
is a specialist in the field wiil 


Allis-Chalmers Club House 
at 70th near National Ave., 
West Allis, Saturday, Apr. 
23, with registration at 8:30 


plant at 8:45. Dinner will be 
served at the Club House. 
Reservations must be sent to 
Earl Haney, 3363 N. 46th 
St., Milwaukee by Apr. 16. 


i; . e | , 5_RO97 
Education, Boston Univer-| Tel. 5-6927. 


Headline Speakers 
Margaret Stevenson, as- 
sistant executive secretary 
of the National Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and 


| Hal Goodnough of the Mil- 


waukee Braves are the head- 
line speakers for the annual 


| meeting. 


In the sectional sessions 
parliamentary practice, re- 
tirement legislation, legal 


| rights of teachers, and lift- 
| ing teaching load will be con- 
| sidered. 

15 discussion groups, each of | 
which will consider some| 
phase of the general subject. | 
An elementary principal has | 
been named chairman of | 


be selected for each group as 


well as a recorder who will 


report to the general session | 


the ideas developed during 
the buzz sessions. 

Officers of the association 
urge all elementary school 
principals of Wisconsin to 


join the organization in or-| 


der to have a part in promot- 


ing education and the profes- | 


sion. 
John Walters of Eau Claire 
is president of the organiza- 


tion, and Frank Splitek of | 
Kenosha and Roger W. Bard- | 
well of West Bend are co-| 





chairman for the conference. 
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Social Studies Teachers 


To Meet at UW in May 


Two headline authorities in 
history are scheduled to 
speak at the annual spring 
conference of the Wisconsin 


Council for the Social 
Studies at the Memorial 
Union, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Saturday, May 7. Fol- 
lowing registration at 9:00 
A.M., O. L. Enstad of Wau- 
sau, president of the Coun- 
cil, will present Michael Pet- 
rovich of the UW Depart- 
ment of History who will dis- 
cuss the subject, “The Soviet 
Union in the Light of the 
Russian Past.” After the ad- 
dress group discussions will 
occupy the balance of the 
morning program. 


WEA Will Participate as 
Cooperating Organization 


The WEA has accepted an 
invitation from Gov. Walter 
J. Kohler to participate as 
a cooperating organization 
for the Fourth Governor’s 
Conference on Children and 
Youth, which he has called 
Apr. 14-15, at the University 
of Wisconsin’s Memorial 
Union, Madison. 

“Building Family Strength 
in a Changing World” is the 
theme of the Conference to 
be highlighted thru general 
sessions, section meetings, 
plays, films, and dramatiza- 
tions. Participation by youth 
and adults, professional and 
lay citizens will assure a 
teamwork approach to the 
joint responsibility of 
strengthening family living. 


Section Features 

Outstanding speakers, in 
addition to Governor Kohler, 
will include the widely known 
inspirational speaker, Rev. 
E. S. Hjortland, pastor, Cen- 
tral Lutheran Church, Min- 
neapolis; and Wakelin Mc- 
Neel, “Ranger Mac”, general 
chairman of the conference. 

Section meetings will fea- 
ture “Do It Yourself — A 
Family and Community Tool 
Kit”, discussing what fam- 
ilies and communities can do 


| to strengthen family life. 


Registration fee is $1.50, 
which includes conference 
proceedings. For further in- 
formation, write directly to 
the Governor’s Conference 
Office, 315 South Carroll St., 
Madison 2. 

The luncheon program will 
feature an address by Merle 
Curti, UW Department of 
History, who is retiring 
president of the American 
Historical Association and 
internationally known for his 
contributions in the field of 
intellectual history. 

Reservations for luncheon 
($1.50) should be made with 
Ruth M. Johnson, Wisconsin 
High School, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, by 
May 5. Registration fee for 
non-members will be $1.00. 











| 
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_ Meet Your Retirement Chairman 
The WEA Retirement Committee, composed of ten 
members appointed by Pres. Angus B. Rothwell, has 
the responsibility to study our retirement system and 
recommend to the WEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly a program to 
strengthen the plan by proposing 
appropriate legislation. The com- 
mittee follows thru by appearing 
before committees of the legisla- 
ture which consider retirement 
measures. 

Frank Keller of Sturgeon Bay, 
a graduate of the Wisconsin 
State College, Platteville, and 
the University of Wisconsin, has 
been a member of the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee for several 
years and is now serving his second year as chair- 
man. He is also serving as chairman of the retire- 
ment committee of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Administrators. For several years he was a 

member of the WEA Locals Committee. 

His teaching career includes a year in a rural 
school, four years as principal of the consolidated 
school at West Lima and 14 years as instructor in 
the Watertown Vocational and Adult School. From 
1944-46 he was director of the School of Vocational 
and Adult Education at Sturgeon Bay and is now 
superintendent of schools in that city. 

His community service includes promotion of the 
Sturgeon Bay Development Corporation of which he 
is a member of the board of directors as well as its 
secretary since its beginning. For nine years he has 
been chairman of the Industrial Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce which has the responsibility 
of bringing new industries to the community. 


























BOOK COVERS 


to be effective, must with- 
stand all the weather con- 
ditions which students 
encounter, carrying books 
to and from school. They 
must also resist the rub- 
bing and scuffing inciden- 
tal to their use in the 
classroom. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are made of a 
paper especially 
designed to meet 
these requirements 

. and 


They are attractive 
They are easily ad- 
justed—and 


They stay on the 
book. 


They represent a definite dollar-and-cents sav- 
ing because they prolong the life of the book 
from one to three years. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit—IT PAYS! 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











SWEA Names Ellsworth 


’ Pres. of Association 


Sheridan Ellsworth of Elk- 
horn, Walworth county 
/superintendent of schools, 
| was elected president of the 
| Southern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association at its an- 
nual convention in Madison, 
Feb. 18. He succeeds Hoyt 
Johnson of Richland Center. 
|The meeting drew a record 
| attendance of 4,708 members 
|and 248 high school senior 
“future teachers.” 

Other officers chosen were: 
Douglas Brown, Portage 
superintendent of schools, 
first vice president; Viola 
Norton, Madison West High 
School teacher, second vice 
president; William Marsh, 
Madison Central High School 
assistant principal, secre- 
tary; Charles Dorr, Milton 
superintendent of schools, 
treasurer; and Mildred Roth- 
lisberger, Verona, member 
| of the executive committee. 








Resolutions Adopted 
| Thru the resolutions 
| adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly the SWEA expressed 
its position on several issues. 

1. Commended the State 

Department of Public In- 
struction for the progress 
made in promoting higher 
|standards for teacher and 
| school administrator certifi- 
|eation and urged continua- 
‘tion of such procedures. 

2. Recommended further 
| study of the media of televi- 
sion and radio and reports 
to the public as to the possi- 
bilities and values of educa- 
tional TV and radio. 

3. Proposed that the WEA 
and sectional educational as- 
| sociations of the state make 
|a continuing study of the 
| feasibility of the sectional as- 





| sociations becoming an inte- | 


| gral part of the WEA. Rec- 
|}ommended that each sec- 
| tional association be entitled 
| to one delegate to the WEA 
| Representative Assembly as 
|one of the first steps in this 
direction. 

4. Endorsed the NEA 
stand on federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

5. Urged the Wisconsin 
| Legislature to increase state 
aids 10 local school districts 
| to relieve the now presently 
overburdened property tax. 

6. Urged that the prin- 
|ciples of academic freedom, 
jas developed in the United 
| States, he vigilantly main- 
| tained by the schools of Wis- 
;consin and that the right 





and obligation of those in the 
teaching profession to pre- 
sent all sides of controversial 
issues be vigorously upheld. 


tad 


7. Recommended that a 
Retirement Committee be 
appointed to keep the mem- 
bers of the association in- 
formed as to the latest leg- 
islative developments in re- 
tirement in this area and to 
recommend to the WEA Re- 
tirement Committee their 
ideas concerning future 
changes in the _ retirement 
law. 


WACE Schedules Session 
At Lake Delton, May 14 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education will 
hold its annual spring con- 
ference at the Dell View Ho- 
tel, Lake Delton, May 14-15, 
according to Mildred Raasch, 
Milwaukee, president. 

The conference will open 
with brunch at 11:00 A. M. 
Saturday. The afternoon pro- 
gram includes a choice of a 
Devil’s Lake field excursion 
under the leadership of an 
expert geologist, or a study 
group lead by Mrs. Frank 
Stroeb, Sheboygan, who will 
have books to show as she 
presents her topic, “What’s 
New in Children’s Books?” 


Pella to Speak 


Milton Pella, University of 
Wisconsin, has chosen as his 
topic for the Saturday eve- 
ning dinner meeting. “Let’s 
Find Out How Science Offers 
Children Opportunity to 
Search, Do, Think, Live To- 
gether.” 

Evelyn Schuh, Cudahy, 
Mrs. Hazel Campion, Madi- 
son, and Mary Hand, Sheboy- 
gan will report briefly on 
legislation, Joint Committee 
on Education, and UNESCO, 
respectively. Lois: Griggs, 
Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, will be the leader for 
out-of-door devotions Sunday 
morning. Wisconsin Dells In- 
dians will entertain Saturday 
night with song, dance, and 
Indian lore. 

The conference promises 
leisure, fun, and fellowship, 
as well as opportunities pro- 
fessional, reports Miss 
Raasch. Non-members are 
welcome. Make reservations 
with Clara L. Johnson, Wis- 
consin Hotel, Room 326, Mil- 
waukee. 





Registration for early ar- 
rivals will begin Friday af- 
ternoon, May 138, with the 
formai opening of the con- 
ference Saturday mornins. 
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Heffron Becomes Head 
Of Central WTA in ‘56 


Catherine Heffron, English 
teacher in the Purdy Junior 
High School, Marshfield, will 
sueceed Franklin McIntyre 
as general chairman of the 
Cental Wisconsin Teachers 
Association for 1955-56. To 
the five-year term on the ex- 
ecutive committee the associ- 
ation at its meeting on 
March 4 at Wausau elected 
James Stoltenberg, principal 
of the Merrill Junior High 
School, who will become gen- 
eral chairman in 1959-60. 


Approves WEA Stand 

The 42nd annual conven- 
tion had approximately 1,600 
in attendance to hear Billie 
Davis and Dr. John A. 
Schindler as the principal 
speakers and to attend 18 
sectional sessions dealing 
with specific subject matter. 

During the business ses- 
sion resolutions were adopted 
outlining the course of action 
for officers and members. In 


the area of teacher welfare | | | 
the association recommended | | | 


the enactment of retirement 
legislation sponsored by the 
WEA which includes the re- 


peal of section 42.531 of the) | | 


Wisconsin retirement law 
which endangers the contrac- 
tual status of teachers. The 
correction of inequities which 
now exist in the retirement 


plan and the computation of | 
annuities under the percent- | | 


age plan based on the past 
five years of the last ten 


years credited to teaching | | | 


experience were urged. 


Resolutions Adopted 
Among other 


include the following: 


1. Urged the approval of | | | | 


the Governor’s budget pro- 


viding for the continuation | | | | 
of the State FM radio net-| | | 


work. 
2. Recommended that no 
individual who is a commu- 


nist or a communist sympa- | 


thizer should be 
to teach in 
school. 


permitted | 


3. Urged members of the 
association 
spirit of unity, 
and pride in the profession | 
thru active membership in | 


local, state, and national ed-| | | | 


ucation associations. 
4. Commended President 


Eisenhower for proposing to | | | 


the United Nations that a | 
method be devised for peace- | 
ful use of atomic energy. | 





resolutions | | 
adopted by the organization | | | 


an American | | | 


to continue the| | 
solidarity, | | 


5. Urged members of the 


association to encourage ca- 


pable young people to enter 


the teaching profession and 
seek cooperation of parents 
and other citizens to improve 
working conditions, salaries, 
and general standards of the 
profession. 

6. Expressed gratitude to 
the personnel of the press, 
radio and TV for support 
given to awaken the public 
to the pressing needs and 
problems of our schools. 
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NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 


~— showing dozens of Expense-Paid 
Tour prices and places, all around 
America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- 
partment, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Full-color map is free. 


the NEA Journal staff in 
si * | 1931, and during the period 
| Appoints Fenner, Editor: her service on the publi- 
| Paaaenes | cation she has seen the Jowr- 
| Mrs. Mildred Fenner, man-/ yqj’s circulation increase to 
laging editor of the NEA 600,000. 

| Journal since 1952, was ap- A. ait at See 


| pointed editor of the national ts . ; 
publication by the Executive Mo., she — graduated from 
| Committee of the National | the Northwest Missouri State 
| Education Association. The| College of Maryville, Mo., 
and earned a PhD degree at 


| announcement was made dur- 
George Washington Univer- 
sity in the District of Co- 


ing the recent convention of 
the AASA in St. Louis. She 

lumbia. She is the author of 
two books: “NEA History”; 


| sueceeds Joy Elmer Morgan 
| who retired last December 

and “Pioneer American Edu- 
cators.” 


| after holding the position for 
35 years. Mrs. Fenner joined 


| 


Aa i i ad ang 


Low-cost luxury is the key- 
note of Greyhound’s new Air 
Suspension coaches! They 
give you a panoramic view 
of America’s most delightful 
scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
ture windows. You ride re- 
laxed behind one of the 
world’s finest drivers. No 
parking bother, no traffic 
strain—and the cost is only a 
fraction as much as driving! 


Orly by Greyhound can 
you ride the beautiful new 
Scenicruiser (pictured 
above) —with dual-level 
sightseeing, super-smooth 
Air Suspension Ride, per- 
fected air conditioning—and 
even a complete washroom. 
Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler 
coaches also feature Air 
Suspension Ride, air condi- 
tioning, panoramic picture 
windows. 
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Milwaukee to Sponsor 
Education Conference 


The Division of Secondary 
Education and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages 
of Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, are sponsoring 
the annual Secondary Edu- 





cation Conference at the Col- 
lege Auditorium, Saturday, 
Apr. 23. The theme chosen | 
for the session is “A Broad- | 
ening Curriculum in a Nar- | 
rowing World.” 

Mario Pei, 


professor of | 


cials, college professors, and 
parents. 

Parents, school board mem- 
bers, teachers, and students 
are invited to the conference. 
Registration will begin at 
9:30 A.M. Paid reservations 
for luncheon of $1.50 must 
be made in advance. 

Ortha Wilner, head of the 
Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, and A. A, Rezny, as- 
sistant director of Division 
of Secondary Education, are 
co-chairmen of the confer- 


| ence. 


Romance Philology, Columbia Maehling Promoted to 


University, has been named | 
keynote speaker. Following | 
the luncheon, group meetings | 
will discuss the question of | 


the curriculum in foreign | 
languages from kindergarten | 
to college. Moderators for the | 
panels will include Sarah | 
Rhue, UW School of Educa- | 
tion, Gladys Calbick, Mil-| 
waukee Downer College, Mrs. | 
S. Morell, parent and former | 
foreign language teacher, | 
and Mrs. Victor T. Hansen, | 
school director and PTA} 
president. The panels will be | 
made up of teachers and ad- | 
ministrators from the ele-| 


Assistant Secretary 


Hilda Maehling who has 
been executive secretary of 


the NEA Department of | 


Classroom Teachers of the 
National Education Associ- 
ation for 12 years was ap- 
pointed assistant executive 
secretary of the NEA for 
Professional Development 
and Welfare by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the associ- 


| ation. 


In her position as assist- 
ant executive secretary of 
the NEA, she will be con- 











mentary and secondary cerned largely with the ac- 
schools, state department offi-! tivities of the following 
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ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Buswell, Brownell, Sauble 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Craig and Others 


HEALTH FOR BETTER LIVING 
Hallock, Allen, Thomas 





These books will more than meet the 
needs of your classroom. Send today 
for full information. 










Ginn and Company 


units of the organization: 
Department of Classroom Geography Teachers to 7 
Teachers; the National Com- Hold Spring Conference 
mission for Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Stand- The Wisconsin Council of W 
ards; the Future Teachers | Geography Teachers plans to 1 
of America; the Committee | hold its annual spring meet- Na 
on Teacher Tenure; the Na-/| ing at the University of Wis- tha 
tional Commission for the|consin, Madison, Saturday, of 
Defense of Democracy thru|Apr. 23, reports Clarence W. tio 
Education; the Committee on | Olmstead, U. W. Department titl 
Professional Ethics; the Na-| of Geography. tio1 
tional Council on Teacher| Following registration in ai 
Retirement; the Committee Science Hall at 9:00 A. M, fro1 
|on Credit Unions; the Du- the day’s program will start div: 
| Shane Memorial Fund; and with an address by Robert tou! 
‘the National Association of | W. Finley, UW Department coal 
| Retired Teachers. of Geography, on the sub- rep 
Miss Maehling is a gradu-| Je¢s ‘The Unglaciated Sand ber 
late of the Indiana State| Plain of Wisconsin.” ‘The trus 
Teachers College at Terre second lecture of the m:rn- fess 
| Haute, Ind., and of Columbia | 1" will be given by Heary conf 
University. S. Sterling, UW Departn:ent it is 
Her work as executive sec- 6 & the topic, NE: 
Rass “Field Study of a Trop cal tour 
retary of the Department of | Mountain Area: The Venczu- , 
Classroom Teachers will be| gjan Andes.” atte 
assumed by Margaret Ste- For further information be 
venson, Washington, D. C.,| write to Clarence W. Oim- urt 
who has been appointed snl stead, Department of Geog- Stu 
sociate executive secretary) raphy, University of Wis- 
of the Department, to which consin, Madison 6. TI 
she was elevated from the Stee 
position of assistant secre- com) 
i WAEVG Plans Oshkosh matl 
Audio-Visual G Program for April 23 2 
udio-Visuai Uroup ——= i 
P The Wisconsin Association mitt 
Plans April Confab | os Educational and Voca- rg 
| The Wisconsin Department | a ‘ work 
| of Audio-Visual Instruction ‘the American Legion Club in been 
will holds its annual spring | Oshkosh, Apr. 23, reports prob! 
| conference at the Memorial | wax J. Hays of Madison, vice Th 
Union in Madison, Monday, | president of the organiza- Gran 
| Apr. 25, reports R. H.| tion. Following registration High 
|Grigsby of Beloit, president | at 9:00 A.M., Joseph Borus, J La ( 
|of the state organization. ‘regional director of the man, 
| The meeting is designed to | Bureau of Employment Se- John 
| give new ideas and inspira-| curity, U. S. Department of Madi: 
| tion to classroom teachers!) Labor, Chicago, will speak Wash 
| and school administrators, as/ on the subject, “Current Em- Lydia 
'well as audio-visual coordi-| ployment Trends.” High 
nators. Charles F. Schuller In the afternoon two Huds 
|of the University of Michi-| group meetings are sched- Shore 
| gan will be one of the guest/ uled. Group I under the Mayo 
| speakers and will talk to the}chairmanship of A. H. M. M 
| group on the current subject | Edgerton of the University lege, 
|of “How the Audio-Visual| of Wisconsin will discuss, Depar 
| Coordinator Can Help in! “Occupational and Labor Ethel 
| Administration and Public} Market Information as Basic Schoo 
| Relations.” | Tools in Counseling.” Group Schoo 
| At the noon luncheon, Wal-| II will consider the topic, Junior 
ter A. Wittich, director ol ae = the " 
the UW Department of | Job.” orman C., iser : 
| Audio-Vis ie Instruction, | will direct the discussion of School 


| will talk on the ever increas-| this group with Carl Waller,. gan H 


2301 Prairie Ave. 









Represented by: 


Chicago 16, Ill. | 


Miss Elinore Wiseman, Kendall, Wis. 

E. N. Robinson, 608 Emerson St., Madison 5, Wis. 
L. W. Weisel, 8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
F. T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 
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‘ing problem of inservice| director of child study of a 
| training and the audio-visual | Madison Public Schools, as Opini 
coordinators’ responsibility to | keynoter. The 
| a good program. The program will be of Opinio 
| There will be a display of | interest to counselors in high annual 
| audio-visual equipment shown | schools, vocational schools, Wiseor 
|and demonstrated by audio-| and colleges, and representa- of the 
|visual specialists from all| tives of factories, stores, and are ex 
over Wisconsin. Registration | offices. Luncheon reservations Ye hel 
| will be at 9 o’clock Monday| should be made by Apr. 18 son ar 
|morning. The first speaker| with Leslie A. Wildes, 7 de, Wel 
| will begin promptly at 9:30.| State St., Oshkosh. ballup 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


WEA Entitled to Delegate 


William G. Carr, secretary of the 
National Education Association, reports 
that the WEA as an associate member 
of the World Conference of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession is en- 
titled to one delegate to the interna- 
tiona! conference of the organization 
which will meet in Istanbul, Turkey, 
from July 30 to Aug. 5. The NEA travel 
division is planning a Mediterranean 
tour which will include the WCOTP 
conference. The delegate appointed to 
represent the WEA must be a mem- 
ber of the NEA, “a competent and 
trust. orthy representative of the pro- 
fession”, and be willing to make the 
conference a first responsibility while 
it is in session. Should any WEA and 
NEA member be planning an European 
tour this summer and would like to 
attend this international conference 
write to the NEA travel division for 
further information. 


Student’s Math Needs Studied 


The Wisconsin State Curriculum 
Steering Committee has appointed a 
committee on mathematics to study the 
mathematics curriculum in the second- 
ary schools for college preparatory 
students. The membership of the com- 
mittee was determined by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the Wisconsin Mathematics Council, 
working jointly. Sub-committees have 
been made responsible for studying the 
problem at the various levels. 


The members of the committee are: 
Grant Thayer, chairman, Janesville 
High School; Edith Johnson, secretary, 
La Crosse High School; David Bow- 
man, Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh; 
John Brown, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison; J. William Christensen, 
Washington Park.High School, Racine; 
Lydia R. Goerz, Mary D. Bradford 
High School, Kenosha; Helen Hughes, 
Hudson High School; Margaret Joseph, 
Shorewood High School; John R. 
Mayor, University of Wisconsin; James 
M. McLaughlin, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls; Elton Nelson, State 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Ethel Niejahr, Beaver Dam High 
School ; Roger Sohr, Waukesha High 
School; Dorothy Sward, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Beloit; Earl Veen- 
endaal, Burlington High School; Laura 
M Wagner, Fort Atkinson High 
School; and Warren B. White, Sheboy- 
gan High School. 


Opinion-Gatherers to Meet 


_The American Association for Public 
Ypinion Research will hold its 1955 
annual meeting at the University of 
Wisconsin, Apr. 13-16, and some 300 
of the nation’s top opinion-gatherers 
ire expected to attend. Meetings will 
‘e held at the Loraine Hotel in Madi- 
son and among those attending will 
oe, Well-known experts such as George 
‘allup and Elmo Roper, and mary re- 
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search men whose work, while vital in 
this new field, seldom carries their 
names into headlines. Ralph Nafziger, 
director of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism and leader of 
a number of public opinion research 
projects, heads the local committee in 
charge of arrangements. 


Special Scholarships Offered 

Ten tuition-paying scholarships of 
$35 to the five-day Conference on Alco- 
hol Studies at the University of Wis- 
consin campus June 20-24 are avail- 


able to Wisconsin teachers this year. 
The scholarships will be awarded on 
basis of merit and need and do not 
cover room and meal eosts. 

Sponsored by the UW Extension Di- 
vision in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin State Bureau of Alcohol Studies 
and the Wisconsin Council on Alco- 
holism, the conference has been planned 
as a practical approach to the health 
and social problems created by alco- 
holism. 

Among the many notable lecturers 
who will appear at the conference are: 
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you'll always remember 


HAWAITI 


7 full days as low as $435 from 
Milwaukee via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 
of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


T.H. Fully accredited. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Send coupon for free information and folders 
or contact your nearest United office. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


605 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. 
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1015—6th Street 
Hudson, Wisconsin 
February 9, 1955 


‘In Apprec 





Washington National Insurance Company 
Mr. E. F, Randolph, Supervisor 


Wisconsin Group Office 
613-616 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 





I appreciate all of your helpfulness to me in the past year. I sincerely hope | 
this letter will help all teachers to visualize the value and need of income | 


protection. 


I had taught twelve years previous to joining Washington National Group | 


Insurance, 


and had never missed more than a few days of school because of | 


illness. One of the times I was ill was when I was vaccinated. I had a hospital | 


protection at one time upon which I collected for surgery, but which I no longer 
carried. It had no income protection plan. 

I joined the Washington National Income Protection Plan in October, 1953 
at one of our teachers’ meetings. I was convinced that it was a good plan when 


first it was presented to us. I reviewed the fact in my mind that just because | 


I kad never needed income insurance was no reason I never would need it. 


I joined Washington National in October, 1953 and on February 7, I was | 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage. I was in the hospital for three weeks com- | 


pletely paralyzed on the left side, and the doctors not knowing for twenty-four 
hours whether or not I would live. But, thanks to the care of wonderful doctors 
and nurses and the members of my family, I survived. I have been in and out 
of the hospital five times within a year for blood transfusions, surgery, 
physical therapy. 
walk now with help. 

In spite of all this, I was beginning to recover, when, seven months from 


and | 
I am still an invalid, but am gradually improving and can | 


the time I was stricken, my husband passed away very suddenly with an acute | 


heart attack (coronary thrombosis). 
wrong; a least not to the family. 
Washingon National has surely proven a great friend to me in the past 


He never mentioned that anything was | 


vear, the worst year I have ever experienced. So just because you have never | 
needed income insurance is no reason you never will need it. I would like to 
recommend Washington National to all Wisconsin teachers. I don’t believe any | 
teacher can afford to be without it. Washington National is very prompt and | 


generous in settling their claims. 


It is a privilege to belong to such a wonderful insurance company, and | 


I hope I can always be a member of it. 
Very sincerely, 


Mrs. Hazel O. Sweitzer 








Protect those eyes with... 


ALL AMERICAN * 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


oe Ends covered to 
protect other 
players 

Designed for 
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rough treatment ce ae 


lenses with high 
base curve 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 
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Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 


Complete Laboratories 
Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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W. Kenneth Ferrier, associate profes. 
sor of education for the Genera! Ex. 
tension Division, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, and an educa. 
tion seminar leader at the Yale Sun. 
mer School of Alcohol Studies, and Dr, 
Fritz Kant, professor of neuropsychi- 
atry at the UW. 

Additional information on the con- 
ference and applications for the teache 
tuition-paying scholarships may he ob- 
tained by writing: John L. Miller, 
director; Conference on Aijcohol 
Studies; 206 Extension Building; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Madison 6. 


Nuclear Studies Aid 


The Oak Ridge Institute of N::cleay 
Studies will present a summer insti- 
tute for secondary school science ‘each- 
ers in Oak Ridge Aug. 1-26. The sun- 
mer institute will be sponsored | y the 
National Science Foundation, an! will 
be conducted by the ORINS Svecial 
Training Division. 

The institute is intended to p 
to a selected group of approxin 
48 teachers in the physical sciences an 
up-to-date review of scientific deelop- 
ments, emphasizing that science should 
be taught and learned as a _ whole 
rather than as a series of high]. spe- 
cialized and unrelated technologi:s. 

Financial assistance up to $15.0) 
will be granted to a number of se ‘ected 
participants. Deadline for retu:n of 
application blanks is April 15. Appli- 
cation blanks and additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Ralph T, Overman, chairman, Special 
Training Division, Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Edelbeck Succeeds McGlynn 


George J. Edelbeck, present superin- 
tendent of the Manawa Union Free 
High School District, will be the new 
superintendent of East DePere Public 
Schools effective July 1. He will suc- 
ceed T. J. McGlynn, superintendent for 
the past 29 years, who has announced 
plans to retire. 


ASCD Provides Display Case 


The Association for Supervision ant 
Curriculum Development has provide 
a display at Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, of its publications and bib- 
liographies for the use of the members 
of the Wisconsin Association for Supel- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
The display case contains yearbooks 
useful in teacher education and inser: 
ice education. Some would help teachers 
understand children, some would gi 
suggestions for creating a good env 
ronment for learning, and some sus 
gest ways by which teachers can cop? 
with the forces affecting education. Yo 
may secure books from the WASCD by 
writing to Willard Brandt, Wiscons! 
State College, Milwaukee. 


“Human Relations” to be Linas 


The relationships of the school 2 
ministrator with his staff, his boar 
and the public will be studied during 


ovide 
ately 
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five-day conference to be held at the 
University of Chicago July 11-15. 
Sponsored by the Midwest Administra- 
tion Center, the conference will have 
as its general topic, “Human Relations 
in Educational Administration.” 

The conference will be open to super- 
inten’ents, principals, teachers, super- 
yisors, school board members, state de- 
partment of education personnel, col- 
lege und university faculty members, 
and «thers interested in the adminis- 
tration of schools. Persons appearing 
on th: conference program will include 
leadir': administrators, school board 
memb«rs, teachers, and individuals who 
have been conducting extensive re- 
searc) in various aspects of human 
relaticns. 

Adcitional information regarding the 
conference may be obtained from Wil- 
liam W. Savage, associate director, 
Midwest Administration Center, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 


NEA Life Membership Climbs 

Wisconsin is making progress in its 
quota of life memberships in the Na- 
tional Education Association. Accord- 
ing to the latest report from S. R. Slade 
of Wausau, NEA director, $10,350 is 
credited to Wisconsin, representing 69 
life members who have joined since the 
NEA Building Program has been 
started. In addition to the life mem- 
berships Wisconsin has_ contributed 
$2,855.45 toward the NEA Building 
Fund making a total of $13,205.45 of 
the quota of $70,000 set by the NEA 
for Wisconsin and accepted by the 
WEA Executive Committee. 

Some associations have made con- 
tributions to the building fund. Keno- 
sha Education Association has given 
$100, and the Racine Education Asso- 
ciation is raising money thru a Quar- 
ters for Headquarters campaign. 

Slade reports the following as new 
life members of NEA: 

Elien McMahon, Green Bay 

R. H. Whitnall, Beaver Dam 

George W. Carlson, West Allis 

Ruth Ann Strozinsky, La Crosse 

Kenneth F. Bick, Janesville 


Educational TV Offered 


TV viewers in Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin have the opportunity to attend the 
University of Wisconsin extension 
classes right in their living rooms as 
a result of arrangements made by the 
UW Extension Division with commer- 
tial stations in the area, reports L. H. 
Adolfson, UW Extension Division 
Director. 

Three telecasts will reach an esti- 
mated 270,000 TV sets in northeastern 
and north central Wisconsin and parts 
of Michigan. The area has a population 
of approximately 1,500,000 people, po- 
tentially the largest student body in the 
University’s history. 

_A 16-program course in “Conversa- 
tonal German” is presented over 
WMBV-TV, Marinette on Sunday at 
3pm. “Looking at Music,” a 12-pro- 
stam music appreciation series, is 
ttoadeast over koth WBAY-TV, Green 
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Tripp Hall—a residence for women on the lake shore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1955 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered py the University’s Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

* UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (inciuding board and room): 
WOMEN Double 
I ha $125-$140 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL ~~ ~~ - - - -- -- 155 


MEN 
0. eee $150 $125-$140 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES _--________-_- 140 


MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) ____-__- $260 


Write for our illustrated 1955 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 



















































Single 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 





























Approved! 


“LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


Thhis film deals with a service that is funda- 
mental to the life of any community — the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of 
one of America’s foremost universities, con- 
sider that it has “great usefulness” in both 
these subject fields at the junior high and 
senior high school and college levels. 

The film tells the story of a typical local 
newspaper — an actual one, the “Newbury 
Weekly Times” — and of the market town 
community which it serves. The editor di- 
rects the paper independently of any large 
financial group and without fear or favor. 
His paper is representative of similar news- 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 
ticular incidents, including that of the editor 
himself attending a local Council meeting 
and how, through his editorial advocacy sup- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
collection of news to the printing presses and 
finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
out the whole community. 

The teachers who evaluated ‘LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” said that it was “of great 
usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
ons do things” and that for teachers who 
recognize this ‘the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felt it was valuable ‘‘for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character” and for 
“its comparison of newspapers and social 
life in two different countries.” 


“LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 
B/W 
Rent $2.50 


20 Minutes 
Sale $55.00 


KOM old 4-40-11 1-1 am od Lop Ze] 
New York 20, N. Y. 








A HANDBOOK 


FOR 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS 





Prepared by the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and published by 
the Wisconsin Education Association for teacher-education 
institutions, inservice education, and interested citizens 
who want to know about EDUCATION in WISCON- 
SIN. Some schools are buying a copy for each teacher. 
Order yours from 








Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


$1.25 per copy. 25% discount on orders of 6 or more 











Bay, and WSAU-TV, Wausau. The 
Green Bay station presents each les. 
son twice weekly, on Wednesdays at 
1:30 p. m., and on Saturdays at 3:30 
p. m. It began March 12. WSAU-TY 
offers the music series every Monday, 
It began March 21, at 4:45 p. m. 

In announcing the University’s new- 
est television experiment, Adolfson: said 
that the medium of television provides 
a valuable means for carrying the re. 
sources of the University to people in 
all parts of the state. 

“Television is certain to play a major 
role in adult education in the future,” 
he said. 

Both “Conversational German’’ and 
“Looking at Music” are designe! for 
the general public. They were prepared 
as kineseope recordings at WHA-TV, 
the State Radio Council’s educational 
television station in Madison. 

“Looking at Music,” a cultural series, 
covel's subject matter ranging froin the 
origins of music to the masterwo) ks of 
opera. The programs will include dem- 
onstrations by well-known musicians 
and a commentary by a Univers:ty of 
Wisconsin educator and musician, Sig- 
frid Prager. 


Intergroup Workshop Planned 


The Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, will conduct an_ intergroup 
and human relations workshop June 
20-July 29. It is one of the 36 colleges 
and universities in the country which 
will cooperate with the Commission on 
Educational Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews in promoting a specialized work- 
shop in the field of intergroup educa- 
tion. Since 1941 the National Confer- 
ence has cooperated with more than 
200 workshops in 50 institutions of the 
nation. In some instances scholarship 
aid will be given. For full information 
write to Herbert L. Seamans, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


TEA Has All-Day Session 


The Trempealeau Education Associ- 
ation held an all-day session at the 
Whitehall High School Monday, Mar. 
21. James R. Davis of Blair, president 
of the association, reports that Walter 
Thoresen of Wisconsin State College, 
La Crosse, was the first speaker of the 
morning program using the topic, “Why 
Children Do Not Respect Us,” and was 
followed by Frank V. Powell, director 
of the Bureau of Handicapped Chil- 
dren of the State Department, who 
spoke on “Slow Learners.” In the af- 
ternoon, Eugene H. Kleinpell, president 
of the Wisconsin State College, River, 
Falls, addressed the association on the 
subject, “My Friend Jim.” 


Rock Co. Teachers Talk Math 


Effective teaching of arithmetic was 
emphasized at the annual spring meet 
ing of the Rock County Education 
Association held at the YWCA in 
Janesville, Friday, Mai. 18. Lois Sne!!: 
educational consultant of the Webste’ 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, was joined 
by five county superintendents and tw? 
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supervising teachers in presenting the 
subject, “How Can the Teaching of 
Arithmetic Be Made More Effective in 
Our H'resent Day Curriculum?” 

Six sectional discussion groups con- 
sidering phases of the general subject 
compiised the afternoon program, The 
count. superintendents and supervis- 
ing teachers who participated in the 
six discussion groups included Blanche 
Losin-ki, West Dane County; Harry 
Hansen, East Dane County; Margaret 
Diehl, Kenosha County; Sheridan Ells- 
worth. Walworth County; and Mrs. Eva 
Bock. Jefferson County, superintend- 
ents; Josephine Turner and Mrs. Ella 
Julian, Walworth County supervising 
teach: rs. 

Sessions for the day were planned 
by a committee including Edna Jones, 
Clinton, chairman, Ethel Hunt, Vir- 
ginia Inman, Jeanette Johnston, Ruth 
Martin, Lawrence Anderson, Mildred 
Yahnxe, and County Superintendent 
Donaid Upson, with Mrs. Clara Rye 
the lay member of the group. 


Teachers Give Scholarships 


The Onalaska Teachers Association 
will give scholarship awards of $100 
each to two graduating seniors at 
Commencement in June. The 29 teach- 
ers raised the money entirely from a 
Saturday movie program. Ten suitable 
movies, selected by a committee of par- 
ents in cooperation with the teachers, 
were shown to Onalaska children for 
a ten cent admission charge. The 
teachers also sold candy and_ soft 
drinks at the movies. 


Grosenick Succeeds Burnkrant 


Gilbert H. Grosenick, superintendent 
of schools at Richland Center since 
Feb. 1, 1950, resigned Feb. 21 to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Ash- 
land, succeeding Eugene G. Burnkrant 
who has been chosen head of the Wau- 
watosa Public Schools. Each will as- 
sume his new duties July 1. 


Gillaspie Goes to Indiana 


Howard Gillaspie resigned as prin- 
cipal at Westfield Union High School 
in February to enter the graduate 
school of the College of Education, 
University of Indiana, where he will 
specialize in audio-visual education. 
Francis Kohn, assistant principal at 
Westfield, was named acting principal 
by the Board of Education. 


Fort Goes Deep in Texas 


Thirty Fort Atkinson High School 
students spent two weeks, Feb. 9-23, 
deep in the heart of Texas. They ar- 
tived in Abilene on Feb. 9 by chartered 
bus on a student exchange trip. After 
two weeks as guests of students of 
Abilene High School they went to New 
Orleans to see the Mardi Gras before 
teturning home. For a similar period 
of time in April, Abilene students will 
return the call at Fort Atkinson. Ro- 
‘and Hunsader, assistant principal, and 
Ethel Berg, English teacher, accom- 
panied the students. 
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-N&ZW- HORIZONS- 


A suggestion we hope you find 


interesting and useful 


New Idea For Graduation 


Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


EASY DIRECTIONS 
a . a + 
See girl figure A and boy figure B. 
Make patterns; 12” boy; II” girl. 
Trace on masonite or plywood, 
about 4%” thick. Cut with jig 
saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 
Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 
Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 


To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 


and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


Trousers: —Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 
seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 
with seams at side and stitch §” up in center 
co of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 
oY legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
(\ {)) crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 
\!,f ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs. 
Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
d) collar turned down, see photo; paste on 
B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


} 
} 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 








Make wood base 2x3x%4” with slot. Securely 
insert feet of cut-outs. 


Want a refreshing little lift ? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relex and gives you a natural 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 














NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND 
WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 





APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
On Historic Military Highway 
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of unspoiled country under ever- 
changing northern lights along the 
smooth inside passage. 

There’s no extra train fare for 
Dome accommodations! And you 
pay as little as $180 forship passage. [3 a1 x = [2 == Mrs. Mary E. Sholts, 78, former trip. J 
Make reservations now! | principal of the Mazomanie Public ‘nee 
Schools, and for 23 years a teacher in dale 
Madison, died Mar. 13 in a Maiclison 
hospital. She was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 63, Ha 
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118. Inside Railroading An illustrated J @d rai 
booklet which takes the reader behind J Skip D 
the scenes for a look at some aspects (North 

. . i ; aa of railroading rarely seen by the ger #4, pp) 
train—Paris to Bordeaux—now saves 3/2 eral public. (Association of American T® Supplen 
hours between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. Railroads) now res 











travel. 


The world’s longest and fastest daily non-stop 


A comfortable, speedy route to Biarritz a e 119. A School Desk Is Born A booklet pedia B 

and the Basque country, the SUD rte Bsa parr see — rs Th 

: aa ; neering behind American Seating’s No. the Le: 

EXPRESS carries Pullmans, Coaches 1 445 new high-school desk. Single unit [iM page by 

and a Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant). J “ ° ak of roomy, steel-pylon-design desk, with J materia 

; complete height range, provides conr J is manu 

fortable seating for grades 7 thru 12. ard Bes 
(American Seating Co.) 


You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. : = 122. Sample Page from current issue 142, Inf 
“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY-—THE RAIL WAY”. of “Advancement and Placement Jou!- sibilities 
222 Geer &., Sen Francisco, Cal. o 12315. C herine St., W., .Q. nal”, which lists actual teaching posi ley of 
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123. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper An illustrated folder 


sh- telling how you can take your auto 

way across Lake Michigan between Milway- 

She kee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, Michi- ir TL hg | | 

use gan, ‘0 enjoy a six-hour cruise and j 

late eliminate 240 miles of congested driv- 

fone ing. (Viseonsin & Michigan S. S. Co.) PROUDLY PRESENTS 
so 124, Michigan Vacation Attractions in- THE NEW 
the cludins swimming and sunny beaches, 


fishing. riding, and hiking, points of 
historic interest, as well as gay night 
life, ave described in colorful booklet. 


t of (Michigan Tourist Council) 

951, 

Less. 3, Creative Crafts with Crayola A 32- 
‘mal page book of ideas on how to make use- 
his ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
pree many other articles—all of which the 
He busy teacher can use or adapt for her 
‘ipal own ciasses. For teachers only. (Bin- 


ater ney & Smith Co.) 


8. New No. 55 Teachers Buying Guide 
contaius over 3,500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and 


ond, equipment are completely described and 

oca- illustrated to make this a source book , 

d on for teaching material. (Beckley—Cardy —_ Check These 
ies Co.) - ip ? : 


orld Features: 
Cha- 31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
: he Highways Wall Mural 8 feet wide. In 


full color. Shows the most interesting 


e Palette-shaped top 
supports writing arm 





tai spots along the highways. Includes a ... Another Bargen Creation e Easily movable, but 
j-page booklet “How to See America’, F won't slide in use 
which gives the historical background : 
of bus travel and how to take a bus ee @ Maximum work area 
‘mer ® trip. Both the novice and the seasoned ' i HERR Space 
bs et ee ae ek eee Se Ser The new Soliform table desk is a worthy addi- 
‘aos — es oie —— anne on bus tion to the famous Bargen Staput series. Like the 
' the travel. (Greyhound Lines) General Staput-Movable desk, the Soliform is 





functional, beautiful and built to stand hard use. 
The Soliform and the Bargen-designed Academy 
chair provide the only table and chair combina- 
tion that effectively controls posture. Moves 


63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation 
planning. For educators only. (United 

































g Air Lines) | easily and quietly for special classroom forma- 

ve 64, Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- I tions, stands firmly on Neoprene shoes when 
«, [e lines classroom materials available TELUSC: : : i ner 

their vilieat charge. (United Air Lines) | Model 78 is the Soliform with lifting-lid book 

‘ators - : i | box; Model 76 is the Soliform without book box. 

copy 6). California Air Vacation Folders de- | —_———_ (Open front book box available for Model 76.) 


listed tail low cost tours available. (United Natural wood, plastic or Fibreglass tops. 
type Air Lines) 


BI. Packet of material to help plan Write for Bterntuce 


rated and raise money for Charter Trips on 


hind §% Skip Days and other special occasions. 
spects J (Northland Greyhound) Cnrenrd 


Featuring the designs of William James Bargen 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


> get 4, EBF — 25th Anniversary Catalog 869 HERSEY STREET, ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 


PvICAM. 








Supplement describes many new films 
tow ready for classroom use. (Encyclo- | : iain |] 


outa pedia Britannica Films) USE THIS COUPON 
engi- 27, The History and Manufacture of 
"gs No. the Lead Pencil Well illustrated, 12 
> unit page booklet, showing the source of 
, with J material that goes into pencils, how it 
conr 's manufactured and packaged. (Rich- 
ru 12. # «rd Best Pencil Company) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in school | 
307 N. Michigan Avenue year of 1954-1955 
Chicago 1, Illinois only. 


desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for eac 
number circled. 


| 
| 118. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate nage | 
I 





issue M42, Information kit on vacation pos- 
Jour- sibilities in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
: posi- y of Texas and northern Mexico; 
fornia, J alley Events magazine; accommoda- 
‘yance, uons sheet, with prices; information 
ed 20 mn Padre Island and sea coast; other 


; posi: J Miscellaneous literature on the Browns- ' City ___-__......-...--___- 
ficials. Pe area. (International Tourist 
Assn.) | Rie Heels Se 
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CHAMPION 


for SAFETY on 
Your Playground 





for fun and physical fitness. 


CHAMPION 
RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
or S EQUIPMENT FOR 
SWIMMING POOLS 
PLAYGROUNDS GYMNASIUMS 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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WEA Delegates Chosen 


HE Journal is pleased to an- 
nounce that the following 
people will serve as state dele- 
gates to the NEA convention in 
Chicago, July 3-8. 
DISTRICT I 
Allen Anderson, Elementary Principal, 
Washburn 
Elvira Reich, Supervising Teacher, 
Hammond 
DISTRICT II 
Harlow Henninger, Social Science 
Teacher, Sheboygan 
Flita Luedke, Elementary Principal, 
Plymouth 
DISTRICT III 
R. J. Gunning, Dean of Men, State Col- 
lege, La Crosse 
Aubrey Hooper, Vice-Principal Jr. High 
School, Wausau 
DISTRICT IV 
Lorn Matelski, Elementary Principal, 
Kenosha 
Mrs. Edna McConathy, Rural Teacher, 
Kenosha Co., Kenosha 
DISTRICT V 
Margaret Parham, Public Interpreta- 
tion, Madison 
Walter Ploetz, City Superintendent, 
Platteville 
DISTRICT VI 
Mary Bertrand, English Teacher, Mil- 
waukee 
Margaret Borkowski, Elem. Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Milwaukee 


In District VI there was only 
one name submitted for a vote. 
When this situation arises it has 
been the custom of the Executive 
Committee to ask the committee 
member of that district to sub- 
mit a name for the committee to 
approve. Mary Bertrand was se- 
lected by the committee in this 
case as the second delegate from 
District VI. 


In addition to the 12 delegates 
from the six executive committee 
districts, the following people will 
be NEA delegates from Wisconsin 
because of the positions they hold 
with the WEA. Angus Rothwell, 
WEA president; Lloyd Moseng, 
immediate past-president; Clar- 
ice Kline, president-elect ; Clifford 
Larson, 1st vice-president; Alma 
Link, NEA Resolutions Commit- 


tee member; S. R. Slade, State | 
NEA Director, and H. C. Wein- | 


lick, Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Committee al- 
lows each of these 19 delegates to 
the convention $90 expenses and 
round trip coach fare from their 
homes to Chicago. 





AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER: 


TRAVEL == 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE : 
Queen of Great Lakes passen ‘er 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks . . . 
air conditioned bedrooms ... “ne 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 
For illustrated folder write Wisconsir & 
Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart’’ 











SUMMER NEED 


Wisconsin tourist areas need locally 
made souvenirs! We furnish mate- 
rials, designs and simple directions 
for making jewelry, metalwork, wood- 
enware, tray and plate decorating, 
etc. Free catalog. 

ART STUDIO, Two Rivers, Wis. 








LEARN ESPERANTO 
The International Language 
Approved by UNESCO, Dec. 10, 1954 
Information and Textbooks 
THE ESPERANTO LIBRARY 
MIDDLETON, WISCONSIN 














free details... 


| on how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 


or abroad, also summer jobs. 


| NO-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000’s of SATIS- 


FIED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issues only $1, 


| or FREE DETAILS. 
| §T-CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 121 


Palo Alto, Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, !1, N.Y. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


the roster of tours for 1955? 
Rates and itineraries are attractive. Mail 
completed blank to 
Perry Travel Service, Evansville, Wisconsin 
| am interested in a tour to 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 
A Word to the Wise 


A professor who had taught for 
many years was counseling a young 
teacher, “You will discover,” he said, 
“tha: in nearly every class there is a 
youngster eager to argue. Your first 
impu!se will be to silence him, I advise 
you 0 think carefully before doing so. 
He ; robably is the only one listening.” 

* * * 


Whe Price Freedom 


A story told by an exchange teacher 
frox Wales ... in telling how both 
Ame ica and Great Britain enjoy free- 
dom °f speech, assembly, and free press 
.,. one boy looked puzzled, raised his 
han’ and said, “No, Miss, we don’t 
have free press here. It costs thrup- 
penc’ an issue.” 

* * * 
Sque-ch 

A small boy sitting in the rear of a 
classroom appeared to be daydreaming. 
The teacher queried, “Do you have 
trouble hearing, Johnny?” “No,” the 
boy replied, “I have trouble listening.” 

* * * 
Early Bird 

A man from the city got a job with 
Farmer MacTavish. “Ye’ll sleep in the 
barn,” said MacTavish, “and I’ll expect 
ye out in the field every mornin’ at four 
o'clock.” 

“Okay,” replied the new hand. 

But on the very first morning the 
man overslept a little and it was four- 
thirty when he appeared in the field. 
MacTavish gave him a black look and 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Where hev ye been all the 
forenoon?” 

* * * 
Cheerful Giver 


Willie had been given a quarter and 
a dime by his father. When the collec- 
tion plate was passed at church Willie 
dropped in the dime. 

“Why didn’t you give the quarter?” 
asked his dad. “You know the Lord 
loves a cheerful giver.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Willie, “but 
I could give the dime a lot cheerfuller 
than I could the quarter.” 

* * * 
Voter’s Choice 


During a recent election in the home- 
town of a second cousin, this conver- 
sation was overheard outside one of 
the polling places. There was a long 
list of names up for mayor. One of the 
voters said that he didn’t want to vote 
for any of them because he didn’t know 
a one of them. 

“T don’t know what to do either,” 
replied the other voter, “I know all of 
them.” 

* ke * 
Young Guest 

A female acquaintance of ours re- 
cently had the young son of one of 
the executives to dinner. Wanting to 
Make sure he was quite comfortable 
and happy, she asked, “Are you sure 
you can cut your own meat, Tommy?” 
_ Bright little Tommy answered po- 
litely, “Oh, yes, thanks. We have meat 
4s tough as this all the time at home.” 


WiscoNSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Yes, there are two series of Cow- 
boy Sam books! 


One series with a special vocabu- 
lary for your remedial group; the 
other with an average vocabulary 
for the enjoyment and enrichment 
of all the children. 


Now, every child in your room can 


enjoy Cowboy Sam, the most pepu- 
lar “westerner” to enter a class- 
room. So, don’t confine your Cow- 
boy Sam books to remedial and spe- 
cial classes. Give everyone a chance 
to know and enjoy Cowboy Sam. 


LEVEL 1—Remedial LEVEL 2—Average 


Cowboy Sam and Porky Primer $1.28 Cowboy Sam Primer $1.28 
auuker Sam and Shorty Grade 1 1.32 Cowboy Sam and Freddy 1.32 
Cowboy Sam and the Fair 1.40 Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo ...Grade 2 1.40 
Cowboy Sam and the Indians ....Grade 3 1.68 Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers .Grade 3 1.68 


Ask our representative, Benj. 1. Davies, to show you these books or write 
for full description and samples. Ask for our Good Books catalog No. 255. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY e PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39, Ill. 

















EARN COLLEGE CREDITS 
Whik you see this Amazing S 


Now you can earn college credits, from a school in your state, 
while on an Educational Tour this summer. All tours are escorted. 
Hotels, transportation and sightseeing are arranged for you in 
advance. For further information please mail coupon below to 
the address at left. 


EDGAR F. ANTHONY Please send further information about 


the tour checked below: 





Educational Tour Service 


NORTHLAND GREYHOUND (-] HISTORIC NORTHEAST 
LINES (] PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


509 Sixth Avenue North 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Name___ 





Address. 





City & State. 




















* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 

come to mind as we,review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl PattersonSchmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago’s 

world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 

We see two youngsters going 

through the steps of setting up 

a home aquarium. Beautiful 

close-up color photography of 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 

EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


C. J. Krumm, 332 12th St. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette III 


Say You Saw It in the Journal 


Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 











Garden Plants and how They Grow 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. 
Sci., J; Nat. Sci., I) 

Gives a general overview of how 
plants grow, how they make food, how 
they store their food, the importance 
of good soil, sunlight and water, and 
the effects of insects. Uses time-lapse 
photography to show seed germination 
and plant growth. (Coronet) 


Fate of a Child (Sound; 16 min.; $2.50 
T; Use: Soc. Probs., S; Sociol., C; 
World Hist., S, C) 

Concerns some of the major prob- 
lems facing underdeveloped areas of 
Latin America. Uses the death of a 
child to emphasize existing conditions 
and tells the story chiefly thru mem- 
bers of the one small family. Shows the 
problems with which the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies are 
concerned and the progress that is be- 
ing made. (United Nations) 


Face of the Earth (Sound; Color; 11 
min.; $3.50 T; Use: Gen. Sci., J; 
Geog., S; Geol., S, C Soc. St., J) 
Shows the changes in the face of the 

earth from its beginning as a molten 
sphere to its present state. Portrays the 
forces of nature at work building up 
and tearing down the land forms. Gives 
some good sequences of part of the 
earth in a molten state and of lava 
flowing from volcanoes. (EBF') 


ABC of Internal Combustion Engines 
(Sound; Color; 13 min.; $1.25 T; 
Use: Gen. Sci., J; Ind, Arts, S; 
Physics, S) 

Uses cartoon characters and anima- 
tion to show how the three basic in- 
gredients—air, fuel, and ignition—work 
together to create power. Compares a 
voleano to an internal combustion en- 
gine and shows how man has harnessed 
the power of combustion. Explains how 
a piston, crank shaft, and connecting 
rod can harness these forces. Explains 
valve operation, carburetion and igni- 
tion timing. (General Motors) 


Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of Fron- 
tier Life (Sound; 14 min.; $2.50 T; 
Use: Eng., J; Lang. Arts, P, I; Soc. 
St., P, I, J; Clubs A) 


Visualizes the inspiring story of 
Johnny Appleseed, a man of peace, 
whose goal in life was to make the 
world a better place for all living crea- 
tures. Presents the story against the 
background of pioneer America. Tells 
how Johnny got started on his journey 
and how he became well-loved by all 
who came in contact with him. (Coro- 
net) 





TEACHERS! 
A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
T teachers seeking profes 
A sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Teachers Agency Albert management for 


ra three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 





25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL, 








a, PHOENIX, Copel * AQ) 
Qn the Valley of he, Sete sn 
"CLARK "IAcEM 
AGENCY 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Ne Shio 
—Michigan—Wisconsin 





63rd & Osage Ave. Downers Gro ¢, Ill, 








CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENC/ 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, {owa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, ‘/es! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 

Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jazkson 
Blvd 


Vv 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


All administrators know of the constantly increos- 
ing demand for teachers. Throughout the year, ou 
office receives increasing requests to make recommen: 
dations for all types of positions in connection with 
education. 

OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

MISSOULA, MONT. 


HUFF Member N.A.T.A. 


40 Year’s Placement Service 
ALASKA, HAWAII, All the WEST 


Register Now. Grade, High School, College. 
Western Certification Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need Teachers in California 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

453 S. Spring Street 


LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


Washington Teachers 
Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Nort! west 
where opportunities are unlimited. Le! us 
send you particulars. 


3141 Arcade Bldg. 





Seattle 1, Vash. 


— 
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ARTISTA Tempera 
expands its horizons 





More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks and 
bricks; painting on paper, card- 
board, wallboard and unfinished 
wood; string painting, tool printing 
and (combined with CRAYOLA® 
Crayon) for Tempola-Craft. 


Available in 34 0z., 2 0z., 8 0z., 16 
oz., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and in 
student sets. For new free ARTISTA 
Tempera folder write Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. 


in Wisconsin is 
Robert M. Humphrey 











TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
Dept. 16 1605 Penn 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 


—— 








_—__. 





| THE | Yates-Fisher 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES,’ Manager 
j ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


® 
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Benefits of Games 


The educational benefits that 
come from playing athletic games 
are benefits in which all children 
and youth should have opportu- 
nity to share. The schools should 
provide such opportunities. To do 
this adequately requires two 
things of educational leadership: 
first, acceptance of athletics as an 
integral part of the curriculum; 
and second, deliberate planning 
of school programs so that all 
pupils will have athletic experi- 





ences. Educational Policies Com- | 


mission. 








Teachers Wanted! 


in Mexico 


To enjoy a real summer vacation at a 

very low cost—with 4 Hrs. College 

credit and lots of fun and comfort. 
Write for a folder today. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 














1514 E. Central Wichita, Kansas 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won’t turn in the hand 


2 All leads bonded to the 
wood to prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact— 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 


Distributed by: 


Eaa Clacre 


K & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





comments 
from the 
office 


In Support of Teachers 


@ The article, “How Much Will Your Salary Buy?” 
which appeared in the March Journal drew favor- 
able comments. It was based on the longer and 
more statistical mimeographed release which was 
sent to all presidents of local education associations 
and to administrators. Thru factual material the 
economic position of the teacher was compared to 
that of other occupations and professions. It was 
not a rosy picture to behold. 

Some local associations requested additional 
copies for study by their own salary committees 
and members of boards of education. Just how 
much influence a single study will make on the 
salary question in the state cannot be measured, 
but we believe that it, together with all other evi- 
dence brought to bear upon the issue of salaries 
for teachers, will have positive influence. The WEA 
has from time to time compiled statistical material 
to present to the legislature when necessary and 
to furnish to local educators information for them 
to use on the local level. That is a service the WEA 
staff performs. 

Thru our public relations programs on the na- 
tional and state levels in the past few years we 
have secured some of the best allies for improv- 
ing education and the economic position of the 
teacher. The Advertising Council of America has 
given its services to produce some of the best 
advertising copy aimed at awakening the public 
to the needs of better education as a means of 
survival and of preserving our way of life. The 
radio and television companies have likewise given 
time to alert the public to the needs of education. 

Among national organizations with influence 
are the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. The 
NAM which sponsors education-industry-business 
conferences has issued publications entitled, “This 
We Believe About Education” and “Our Public 
Schools and Their Financial Support.” In addition 
to the factual material about the increasing enroll- 
ment in the public schools, they answer the ques- 
tion of “What Must Be Done?” by saying “We 
Must Pay Higher Salaries” if we are to get the 
professional trained personnel we need for our 
schools. To answer the question, “Are We Really 
Doing the Best We Can for Our Children?” the 
NAM says: “Taxes are high—at all levels of gov- 
ernment, however, two basic facts stick out. Our 
schools need more money—what they get isn’t 
enough. We are spending proportionately less of 


40 


our income on schools today than we did in 1930 
—even then, the schools were supported inade- 
quately. Education is an investment—good educa- 
tion means more jobs, greater production, better 
communities.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
made its own study of education and has published 
its findings in ‘‘Education, an Investment in 
People.” Abundance of statistical material supports 
their conclusion that education is an investment, 
not an expenditure. Here are some quotations fom 
the Chamber’s recent publication: 

There is a direct relationship between education 
level and earning power, and therefore bu:'ing 
power in our total American economy. 

* * * 

When metropolitan areas were classified ‘nto 
four groups according to the median levels of 1 heir 
adult population (25 or over), the group cities \av- 
ing the higher education levels also was four! to 
have the highest average per capita retail sal:s. 

* * * 


If raising education levels are essential tc the 
maintenance of a dynamic economy and a free :oci- 
ety, an active interest in providing ever-better edu- 
cational opportunity in your community is_ the 
essence of good citizenship, good government, and 
good business. 

* *k * 

In a democratic society where the schools are 
controlled locally thru the ballot, education has 
to be sold to the community. On national and state 
levels your professional organizations do much to 
promote the welfare of education and educators but 
on the local levels a big part of the selling of edu- 
cation to the people has to be done by the teacher 
and local administrator. Since public relations 
starts in the classroom every teacher can contrib- 
ute toward the development of a friendly attitude 
toward the school. When people realize that the 
welfare of their children depends upon the quality 
of teachers in the classroom they will more readily 
pay the price for teachers. 


Spotlight on Education 


@ Evidently we are headed for some important 
decisions in education in the near future. Some of 
the issues have been smoldering for years and now 
when we are faced with an unprecedented enroll- 
ment in our public schools, answers will have to 


be made. From EDPRESS—Educational Press 
Association, an independent educational organiza- 
tion founded in 1895 of which the Journal is 4 
member—we learn that one of the top Washing- 
ton stories is the aid for school construction which 
is well on its way to become an election issue in 
1956. Congress has sensed the popular appe*! ol 
“doing something for the schools.” 

As the result of this ground swell of public inter- 
est in education nearly four dozen bills on s:hool 
construction have been introduced. This evicence 
of interest plus the White House Conference 0 
Education will be to the good of education. 
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